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ITHIN 24 hours after receiving the “go” 

signal, Gold Medal Tournament, Cham- 
pion and Dreadnought sports nets were 
being made. Production, however, has been 
below normal because of reconversion difficul- 
ties. On top of this we have been swamped 
with orders. 
“ ‘The manufacture of these 3 sports nets will 
shortly be stepped up to the point where our 
back log of orders will be filled, and we will be 


able to take care of everyone. Meanwhile, net 


production is being concentrated on the types 

you need most urgently, and shipments are 

being made in proportion to previous sales. 
All Gold Medal Tournament, Champion 

and Dreadnought nets con- 

tinue to be made with the 

same care and attention to 

details that has made them Gold 


you received a copy of our 
new sports catalog? 


famous for quality. Have | Gojg — Champion ; 
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SPALDING'S 


@ All the skull practice in the world 
goes for nothing if a “slippery” ball 


eae breaks up plays before they get started. 
‘“Butterfingering” will never be elim- 


inated from the game, but it CAN be 


SAR ee reduced to a minimum by using Spald- 


ing’s DL. Its “suction-grip” pebbled- 


srain leather and uniform. seams give 
your players shooting confidence! 

The DL has no dead spots... no lacing 
to cause bad bounces... and it’s lock- 
stitched throughout. In your next game, 
start your first string off with a first- 
string ball...the Spalding DL! 


MEMBER OF THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE 


Spalding Sets The 


Pace in Sports 


The nearest thing to a “fumble-proof”’ ball 
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BASKETBALL 


“Tough Gall to Geat/ 


Like all WINTARK Equipment, it 
is the first and last word in rug- 
gedness combined with perfect 
playing qualities. Designed in 
cooperation with State Athletic 
Associations, it inherits all the 
qualities required to develop skill 
and accuracy in play—plus the 
exclusive patented features of 
CORDURA* construction. This 
means—the greatest durability 
and economy in all WINTARK 
Basketballs, Footballs, Soccer- 
balls and Volleyballs. The popular 
choice with players and athletic 
directors throughout America. 
ORIGINAL PIONEERS 
The WEAVER Scholastic Playball 
and the WINTARK Rubber Covered, 
Cord Wound Basketball, were the 
FIRST balls of this type introduced 
and successfully used. 
WINTARK Policy Wins for Dealers 
Write for Our Latest Catalog — 


POP preserve 
is rugged. constriction als 
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National Recreation Congress 
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 $ALES COMPANY = 
AMERICA’S FOREMOST ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


3 4216 W.OGDEN AVENUE - CHICAGO 23, ILL. 
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HERE BELOW (Around-the-Clock Play)........_ 


« AMD THERE WAS LIGHT..... ? 
By R. J. Swackhamer 


FOOTBALL’S LITTLE-MISS MARKER...... ovine 
By M. B. ‘‘Bo’’ Lamar 


REC CENTER 93 
By Howard Dwight Smith 


BE SEATED! (Problem and Solution).............. 
By F. E. Allen and H. R. Sleeper 


MODERN DESIGN IN OUTDOOR SEATING...... » 
CINDER RUNNING TRACKS.................... 


TOUCHDOWN TURF 
By Dr. John Monteith, Jr. 


CARE OF EQUIPMENT THE YEAR ’ROUND.... x 
By John Strell, Jr. 


GOOD DRAINAGE 9 
By A. Carl Stelling 


By G. W. Frederick 


STANDARDS FOR HEALTH FACILITIES........ y 
By Dr. Karl W. Bookwalter 


FOOTBALL RECORDER ................. 


Editor: OWEN REED 
Assistant Editor: H. L. MASIN 


ScuHotastic CoacH is issued monthly ten tims 
during the academic year (September throug 
June) by Scholastic Corporation, M. R. Robins 
president. Publishers of Scholastic, the America 
High School Weekly; issued in two editions, om 
for students and one for teachers. 

Address all editorial and advertising commu 
cations, and all correspondence concerning mb 
scriptions and circulation to ScuHo.astic Coacs, 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

G. Herbert McCracken, publisher. 

Subscription for the United States and Canad, 
$1.50 a year. Foreign $2. Back issues: 25 cent, 
current volume; 50 cents, previous volumes. 

The entire contents of SCHOLASTIC COACH Copp 
righted, 1946, by Scholastic Corporation. 

EDI'TORIAL ADVISORY BOARD — HV. 
Porter, Secretary-Treasurer, National Federatm 
of State High School Athletic Association; Erm 
PERRIN, Vice-chairman of the Executive Commilia, 
Women’s Dwwision National Amateur Athletic 
eration; A. Rows, Directing Supervisor 
Physical Welfare, Cleveland Public Schools; Wim 
Director of Athletics, Dubuque, lom, 
Sentor High School; Danis. Cuass, Sportsn 
Brotherhood; Rosert H. Hacer, Supervisor 
Physical Education, Tacoma, Wash., Public Schoo, 
James E. Mansrigip, Athletic Director, Haver 
Mass., High School; James Epwarp Roars, Set 
tary National Physical Education Service of t 
National Recreation Association, and of the 
partment of School Health and Physical Edue 
tion of the National Education Assoculm 
R. E. Rawutns, President National Federation 


Truscotr, Commissioner, Colorado High ™ 
Athletic Conference; W. H. YarpsrouGn, Prag 
Peabody Demonstration School, Nashville, Ta 
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Circulation Audit, a bureau for examining 
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HE all-out effort for victory necessitated many changes 
in standards of materials, eliminated new designs and 
restricted our lines to a short range of standard numbers. 
We were proud to share in such a vast program, and we 
AA thank our many customers for their fine spirit of cooperation 


equipment possible under wartime restrictions. 


Now that Victory is ours we pledge anew Rawlings Quality 
policy, for eternal vigilance has been synonymous with the 
Rawlings trademark since 1898. Our engineering depart- 
{ment and manufacturing facilities are keyed to a new high 
‘ to maintain Rawlings Quality and give you new and original 
designs just as quickly as the return of prewar materials and 
skilled manpower permit. 


Speeify Rawlings for 1946 and you specify 
(thee inert in the field! 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
| TO PAYS TO Piapy | 


e © with which they received our efforts to give them the best 
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Trade Mark Registered 


MAKERS OF FINE ATHLETIC 
LEATHER GOODS 


SCHOLASTIC 


When that ringing cry echos back and forth across the 
park ...sand lot or big league... that's where NOKONA 
ATHLETIC LEATHER GOODS go to work... ready, will 
ing and able to turn in the kind of sterling performance so 
rightfully expected of them. Our policy of making ‘Not 
the Largest Line of Athletic Leather Goods, but the Best,” 
is one of the many reasons it has paid so many so well to” 
get to know Nokona! | 


NOCONA ATHLETIC LEATHE 


a 2.225. 3 
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Around-the-clock 


This pithy analysis of the place of 
recreation in the educational scheme 
is excerpted from G. Ott Romney’s fine 
new book, Off the Job Living (A. S. 
Barnes & Co.), a review of which ap- 
pears on page 60. 


trol an almost interminable 

chain of facilities which must 
some day soon, in the name of com- 
mon-sense, be put to general com- 
munity use on an around-the-clock, 
around-the-year basis. 

Our schools should do more than 
merely fill their traditional func- 
tions. They should be planned to 
meet community recreation and 
adult education needs, as well. 

The school systems have grown 
accustomed to serving in terms of 
shhool-age groups. They are gen- 
erally addicted to regimentation, 
and have a strong tendency toward 
confining recreation to the physical 
activity area. 

They are also apt to wish addi- 
tional responsibility on the already 
over-burdened teachers (frequently 
not qualified to assume leadership 
inrecreation) and are so habituated 
to the spending of school funds for 
school-age youth in classroom rou- 
tine, that they disqualify them- 
selves for the assumption of the 
major responsibility for community 
recreation. They cannot logically 
provide the nuclear service. 


T= public school systems con- 


UBLIC schools should serve 

three fields of responsibility in 
recreation. Their first job is to pro- 
vide the pupils with recreational 
attitudes and skills. Their second 
concern should be with the provi- 
sion of after-school and recess rec- 
reational opportunities for those of 
school age. Their third responsibil- 
ity should be to serve the commu- 
pd through facilities and leader- 

p. 
e first responsibility is being 
More nearly fulfilled by the school 
systems in general, although only a 
start has been made in this direc- 
ion, The second is receiving in- 
creasing although, generally speak- 
ing, inadequate attention. The third. 


with a few notable exceptions, is 
just beginning to be acknowledged. 

It is true that during the last dec- 
ade adult education has received a 
tremendous upswing. Most of what 
is called “adult education” is pur- 
sued for the satisfaction in the do- 
ing rather than for credits or voca- 
tional preparation. 

Adult education, then, and nurs- 
ery school play constitute the chief 
contributions to community recrea- 
tion reaching beyond school-age. 
Since it is impossible to separate 
the play life from the work life of 
the school child, more is being done 
in education for recreation than 
might be guessed. 


T should not be assumed that no 
strides have been made toward 
the utilization of school facilities for 
after-school and evening commu- 
nity recreation purposes. The func- 
tional planning of school buildings 
for general community use has evi- 
denced great progress in the last 
decade. 

Some highly successful coalitions 
have also been effected between 
school systems and municipal rec- 
reation systems. With varying de- 
grees of authority municipal parks, 
playgrounds and schools have 
merged on occasion to provide out- 
standing examples in the field of 
public recreation service. 


Speaking broadly, the _ schools 


must be looked upon as allies in 


any smoothly and effectively op- 
erated municipal recreation system 
—as integral members of the fami- 
ly. 

Tomorrow it must be the rule 
rather than the exception to see 
school grounds of all kinds teeming 
with youngsters Who have returned 
after school hours for participation 
in the things they choose to do in 
their own time for the gratification 
of the doing. 

Adults should mingle with them 
or find their own groups. Light 
should flow from school windows 
each night, and other lights should 
drench outdoor areas, indicating 
general participation in music and 
fencing, 


softball and swimming, 


forums and wrestling, cooking and 
photography — and whatever else 
may find demand strong enough 
and facilities available. 

A great many church buildings 
will lend themselves to _ similar 
service, instead of keeping their 
doors closed a great deal of the 
time and lifting a warning hand 
against laughter and noise, action 
and self-expression, which may al- 
so be a part of religion. 

Just as I have seen happily con- 
ceived school plants alive with com- 
munity recreation services, so have 
I seen churches render extensive 
favor to communities in terms of 
recreation, reaching far beyond 
their conventional functions. 


., the churches have never laid 
claim to assuming over-all 


‘sponsorship of recreation services. 


Our concern at the moment is with 
the public tax-supported agencies 
and units of government to which 
communities may look for at least 


the nucleus of receation service, | 


guidance and support. The public 
schools, it would seem, eliminate 
themselves although not always by 
confession. 

What then about the old-fash- 
ioned park departments? Parks be- 
speak play. But park superintend- 
ents of the old school have not 
always been happy about réplacing 
“Keep off the grass” signs with open 
areas; and transferring the emphasis 
from manicuring lawns to operating 
swimming pools and cabins. 

Too often they look down their 
noses at what they call the recrea- 


tion program—revealing an ignor-— 


ance of the commodity they are of- 
fering as well as a lack of sympathy 
for the service. They do not seem to 
sense that through their facilities 
they have acquired responsibility as 
recreationists, but because of lack 
of leadership services, their pro- 
grams are inadequate. 

It may be said, with only slight 
reservation, that in case of the 
coalition, the park director should 
be first a recreationist in a broad 
sense and then a parks man (as 

(Concluded on page 49) 
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HE world of recreation is 
seeing the lights. More and 
more communities are in- 
corporating lights into their recrea- 
tional building plans. 

The typical community 
ment of the future will provide a 
well-balanced day and night ath- 
letic menu for both young and old. 

This trend toward the illumina- 
tion of fields and playgrounds has 
provoked a number of interesting 
questions concerning costs, installa- 
tions, operation, etc. The more com- 
mon posers, together with the an- 
swers, follow. 

1. What are the advantages of 
night play over day play? : 


Answer: Night games allow more 


people to play and attend games. In 
some Climates, heat conditions make 
evening games more comfortable. 
2. How much does it cost to in- 
stall a sports lighting system? 
Answer: The cost of any job de- 
pends on the type of installation 
and the quality of equipment. Local 
practices and local contractor esti- 


mates should be sought. The accom-— 


panying combination field lighting 
‘plan should cost between $12,000 
and $14,000. (See page 50.) 

An eight-pole, 80-floodlight foot- 
ball lighting job with underground 
wiring and steel poles should cost 
between $6,000 and $7,000. Play- 
ground tennis courts can usually be 
lighted for between $500 and $700 a 
court, 

3. What factors determine the 
amount of light required for ade- 
quate seeing? 

Answer: Spectator visibility is 
usually the criterion by which an 
installation’s success is judged. In 
few sports does the lighting level 


by R. J. Swackhamer 


As sports lighting expert for General Elec- 
tric, R. J. Swackhamer is now designing 
the gigantic new Yankee Stadium floodlight- 
ing plant. 


required for the players exceed that 
of the spectators. 

4. How high should the lighting 
level be? | 

Answer: Lighting levels vary 
from five or ten foot-candles on a 
horseshoe or bowling green to 200 
on a major league baseball field. 

5. How does this compare with 
daylight? 

Answer: On a dull overcast day, 


except at dusk, natural illumination 


is seldom less than 300 to 500 foot- 
candles. Bright sunlight reaches a 
high of 10,000 foot-candles. 

6. What is a foot-candle and how 
is it measured? 

Answer: A foot-candle is a unit 
of illumination equivalent to one 
lumen per square foot, A lumen is 
the amount of light that will fall 
on a surface one foot square and 
one foot away from a point light 
source of one international candle. 

Foot-candles are measured di- 
rectly by several methods. The best 
known method is the light meter. 
The light meter is not advocated 
for measuring »«foot-candles on 
sports and recreational fields be- 
cause of the angles at which light 
is projected on these areas. The 
MacBeth illuminometer is recom- 
mended. 

7. How many floodlights does ade- 
quate illumination involve? 

Answer: See Table on page 10. 

8. How can we check our present 
lighting system for needed improve- 
ment? 


Answer: First of all, see how it 
compares with recommended prac- 
tice. If the number of floodlights, 
mounting height, and locations are 
satisfactory, check the lamps and 
type of floodlight. 

9. How can a system be kept at 
top efficiency? 

Answer: The following periodic 
maintenance schedule, if followed 
carefully, should keep equipment at 
top efficiency. At the beginning of 
each season: 

(A) Clean all floodlights thor- 
oughly with soap and water; fol- 
low with Alzak cleaner if the 
floodlight is of modern design, 

(B) Replace all badly black- 
ened lamps with lamps of the 
same voltage. 

(C) Replace all lamps if 75 
percent of expected life has 
been reached. 

(D) Check floodlight mounting 
bolts for looseness. 

(E) Check all wiring connec- 
tions. | 

(F) Check poles, cross arms, 
and distribution panels and boxes 
for corrosion. Paint where needed. 

(G) Check all safety features 
such as pole steps and safety plat- 
forms. 

10. What is meant by Classes A, 
B and C referred to in the Table? 

Answer: These designations have 
been assigned by the Technical 
Committee of the National Elec- 
trical Manufacturers Association to 
classify football and softball in re- 
spect to the type or class of play. 
Obviously, in top-notch high 
school football played to large au- 
diences, both the skill of the players 
and the visibility of distant specta- 

(Continued on page 10) 
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MODEL COMMUNITY LAYOUT 


FOR AROUND-THE-CLOCK PLAY 


SCHOLASTIC COacy 


O lengthen the hours of outdo0 
recreational enjoyment, more ant 
more communities are incorporatilé 
lights into their athletic plants. 
The accompanying plan blue 
prints the typical community de 
velopment of the’ future — which 
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will provide a well-balanced day 
and night athletic program for 
both young and old. 

A detailed list of the facilities is 
shown on the front cover. Note the 
excellent orientation of the fields, 
the fine economy of space and the 


easy accessibility afforded the com- 


munity. 

The area covers about 20 acres. 
In it are concentrated facilities for: 
swimming, bowling (on the green), 
shuffleboard, tennis, handball, bas- 


ketball, badminton, horseshoe pitch- 


ing, softball, roller and ice skating, . 


track, football and baseball. 

The layout also includes a club- 
house, an electric fountain and 
parking areas. 

All in all, it takes care of every 
normal community need. 
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(Continued from page 7) 
tors require higher levels of light- 
ing. 

Tournament softball should be 
provided with Class A lighting, 
whereas the play-ground game 
might be quite under 
Classes B and C. 

11. Can the installation be made 
by an electrician, or must a sports 
lighting expert be called in? 

Answer: Practical sports lighting 
experience has resulted in stand- 
ardized layouts. These are available 
from all recognized manufacturers 
of sports lighting equipment. They 
may be readily followed by your 
contractor. | 

12. What are the most important 
considerations in sports lighting? 

Answer: Visibility is the primary 
factor. This in turn depends upon 
(1) an adequate level of lighting, 
(2) proper choice of floodlighting 
equipment, (3) adequate mounting 
height, and (4) proper location of 
the poles and floodlights. 

13. Can play areas be laid out in 


ways most economical for lighting? 


Answer: All of today’s fields 
should be planned with the idea of 
future lighting. This means that the 
designer should know where the 
lights will eventually go, so there 
will be minimum interference from 
the seating facilities. 

The combination of several sports 
under a common lighting system is 
the most logical way to get the most 
out. of one system of lights, Activ- 
ities can be. changed to coincide 
with seasonal changes. For instance, 
tennis courts and roller skating 
rinks are often used in winter for 
ice skating. 

14. What about areas that have 
not been laid out with lighting in 
mind? 

Answer: Difficulty is often en- 
countered in such cases, but work- 
able solutions can always be found 


to incorporate good lighting. In — 


these cases competent advice should 
be sought. 

15. What is the best all-around 
type of sports floodlight? 

Answer: An enclosed general-pur- 
pose ground area floodlight made 
of aluminum. Modern sports flood- 
lights have offset reflectors and 
doorglass assemblies designed for 
convenient servicing. 

16. What size lamp bulb should 
be used for best and most econom- 
ical results? 

Answer: By referring to the 
Table, you will note that lamp sizes 
vary from 250 to 1500 watts, de- 
pending on the application involved. 

17. What is the average size of 
the modern sports light? 

Answer: The size of a floodlight is 


SPORTS AND RECREATIONAL 
LIGHTING RECOMMENDATIONS 


Mount- 
No. ing 
Sport Poles Ht. (Ft.) 
2 20 
Baseball 
8 60-80 
4 30 
Boxing or Wrestling Ring... 4 18 
Bowling Greens .......__..... 8 30 
8 30 
Football 
8 60-80 
8 60-80 
8 60-80 
6 40-60 


Golf Driving 
One 30 ft. pole for oni so.” 
ft. of tee with the follow- 
ing per pole.......... 


Handball—Playground 
1 pole for 2 courts with the 
following per pole...... 25 
Tournament Play : 
1 pole per court with the 


following per pole..... 30 2 #£%1500 
8 35 16 1500 
4 1000 
.. 2 20 2 750 1.5 
= te Courts ....... 20 4 750 3.0 
Shooting—Archery | 
........... 1 10 250 0.25 
ee 1 10 1 500 0.50 
75-100 ft. Range... 1 10 1 1000 1.00 
20 8 1000 8.0 8.6 9) 
25 10 1000 
10.0 10.8 
2 20 2 750 1.5 
.......... 4 20 4 1000 4.0 
8 40-60 40 1500 
60.0 65.0 695 
8 40-60 24 1500 36.0 39.0 42) 
8 40-60 18 1500 27.0 29.2 3 
6 40 14 1500 21.0 27. 
Swimming Pools 3 
4-6 25-30 6-8 1500 
Tennis—Playground 
fe 4 30 8 1000 8.0 8.6 9) 
4 30 - 8 1500 12.0 13.0 13) 
Tennis—Tournament 
8 30 12 1000 12.0 13.0 13) 
8 30 12 ° 18600 18.0 19.5 20! 


governed by the radiation of heat. 
This is usually about 2% to 3 square 


feet of projected area to windage— — 


or 18 to 20 inches in diameter. 
18. Why are incandescent bulbs 

universally used for sports lighting? 
Answer: Because of their com- 


pactness, ruggedness and inherent 


characteristics: efficiency, unity 


power factor, and steady operation. 
Gaseous discharge lamps, such as 
fluorescent, mercury and sodium, 
have one or more of the following 


SCHOLASTIC 


FLOODLIGHTS KW LOA 
aI 


Rated Over- 10% 

Number . L Vol e Over. 
180.0 194.5 
150.0 1620 


8 1000 8.0 8.6 93 
12 1000 12.0 13.0 139 
4 . 300 1.2 
12 1000 8.0 8.6 93 

128 1500 2 
96 1500 me 
72 1500 125) 
36 1500 62) 

3 1500 
3 1000 
2 1500 


objectionable characteristics: strob- 
oscopic (or flickering) effect; uw 
favorable quality or color of light 
accessories needed; physical sizes¢ 
lamp and light source. 

These are objections which, 
flected in increased cost of install 
tion and operation, cannot be just 
fied in an installation that is opeté 
ed relatively few hours a year. 

19. At what voltage should th 
system be operated? 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Over. 
4.5 
52.0 174 
13.0 139 
8.6 4 
$6 ® 
215. 
1679 
1259 
62) 
0 
41) 
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9) 
139 
.0 139 
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FOOTBALL’S LITTLE-MISS MARKER! 


By M. B. “Bo” Lamar 


ENSATIONAL is the word for 

the fastest precisest football 
measuring device ever in- 
yvented—“The Grid Eye.” On any 
feld, under any conditions, on ev- 
ery conceivable play, it credits both 
teams with every inch of yardage 
gained or defended. All with in- 
stant speed and hair-line accuracy. 
Although used by the U.S. Naval 
Academy the past four seasons, this 


efficient little instrument really won 


its spurs in the Cleveland-Wash- 
ington pro titular play-off on De- 
cember 16. Despite abominable 
playing conditions, the Eye gauged 
the ball’s progress with a rapidity 
and accuracy that amazed. 

The linesman’s chain was_ set 
swiftly and precisely on the nose 
of the ball every time. On first- 
down determinations, with the lines 
under ice, the Eye was slipped on 
the fore rod of the linesman’s chain, 
and the decision given in a flash, 
without run-out of the chain, with- 
out reference to any yard-line or 
delay in the game! 

Despite the adverse conditions 
and the fact that three of the offi- 
cials had never seen the instrument 
before, the game was run off in near 
record time! 

In appearance, the Eye closely re- 
sembles an automatic pistol. It has 
a streamlined pistol grip (A) 
molded into a telescope-like barrel 
(B), through which the sighting is 
made. 

The eyepiece (C) is molded into 
the rear end of the barrel. In the 
muzzle is a lens (D) carrying a 
hair-fine line. On the lower part of 
the barrel is a stubby appendage 
slightly less than an inch in diam- 
eter (E). This stub slips into the 
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A pistol-type all-seeing eye that measures 
distance with amazing speed and precision. 


upper end of a strong tubular metal 
linesman’s rod. 

Inside the barrel is a small preci- 
sion mirror that pivots to present 
its reflecting surface to an opening 
on either side of the barrel (F). The 
field of view is seen through the 
eyepiece. . 

In game operation, the Eye is 
mounted on a tubular rod. The rod 
is held erect on the sideline at a 
point estimated to be opposite the 
ball. The sighting is then made. 

A glance through the eyepiece 
with the muzzle pointed cross-field 
reveals in the precision mirror an 
image of the sideline stripe. The 
stripe appears as an extra yard-line 
extending out on the field from the 
point occupied by the rod. Above 
this image the ball is seen directly. 

By simply pivoting the instrument 
on the rod, the imaged sideline is 
brought into vertical alignment with 
the hair-line on the forward lens. 

When the imaged sideline is 
aligned with the vertical hairline, 
the latter defines a true vertical 


plane across the playing field per-— 


fectly parallel to the goal- and 
yard-lines, or at geometrically per- 
fect right angles to the sidelines. 

The position of the most forward 
point of the ball in relation to the 
hairline vertical plane, governs! 

It is like having a perfect yard- 
line of hair-breadth thickness to 


The Grid-Eye in action on the goal line (Navy-Michigan). 


sight along from any point selected 
on a sideline. You can’t miss. The 
Eye and its rod move along the 
sideline to a point opposite the ball 
on every play. 

On first-down determinations, the 
instrument is slipped off the box- 
stick and onto the fore rod on the 
chain. In snow or heavy mud, small 
markers in the form of tiny pen- 
nants are placed at 10-yard inter- 
vals to define the sideline. 

The Eye can thus determine im- 
mediately and precisely whether the 
most forward point of the ball is 
short, opposite or beyond the point 
occupied by the rod. That’s all you 
need to know. 

A small bubble seen in the barrel 
during the sighting tells when the 
instrument and the rod are in plumb 
position. There is nothing to screw 
or focus. You just look through the 
eyepiece! 

The rods are of light, strong rfet- 
al tubing attractively finished in 
bright colors selected for high visi- 
bility. The top of each rod fits the 
Eye. 
The rods attached to the chain 
are painted differently from the 


“free”? rod carrying the down-indi-. 


cator box, to avoid confusion. The 
chain snaps on and off by swivel- 
snaps, preventing twisting, kinking 
and foreshortening, and making for 
easy portage. 
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Howard Dwight Smith is architectural ad- 


visor of the American Commission for Living 
War Memorials. 


ITH thousands of commu- 
nities definitely war -me- 
morial conscious, the story 
of the Mariemont, Ohio, recreation 
program is particularly timely. 

The Mariemont story emphasizes 
the beneficent and lasting effect of 
well-planned municipal facilities as 
living memorials. But perhaps even 
more than this, it provides a signifi- 
cant lesson in community coopera- 
tion for recreation programming. 

Mariemont is situated at the 
junction of the Little Miami and the 
Ohio Rivers, ten miles from the 
center of Cincinnati. The town pro- 
vides for 50 acres of parks, play- 
grounds and village greens. The 
principal park and recreation areas 
include: : 

1. Dogwood Park, a 25-acre area 
with a small shallow lake at the 
head of a ravine for boating, and 
a large upper level for baseball and 
other sports. 

2. Dale Park, an area of about 
eight acres, boasting a number of 
formal gardens and a generous open 
play area adjoining the elementary 
school and the community (unde- 
nominational) church. 

3. Miami Bluff Drive, a two-mile 
concourse along the river front. 

4. The recreation field which ad- 
joins the high school and the Thomas 
J. Emery Memorial Recreation 
Building. (See facing page.) 

Of first importance in the recrea- 
tion program is the Recreation 
Building. This structure was built 
by Mrs. Mary J. Emery as a gift to 
her fellow citizens. 
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Rec Center Memorial 


Organizations within the village 
have the run of the building at no 
expense. The communi church, 
for example, uses a ntsmber of 
rooms for a Sunday school program, 
while the mayor occupies - office 
space. During the war, the building 
quartered such community war 
agencies as the Red Cross and 
Civilian Defense. 

The assembly room of the rec 
building seats 500. It has an ample 
theatre stage, a motion picture and 
and 
radio outlets. The facilities include 
boy scout and girl scout rooms, 
club rooms for men and women, 
four bowling alleys, 
range. 

The adjoining tennis courts are 
maintained and operated by a com- 
munity tennis club, which all resi- 
dents are eligible to join upon pay- 
ment of a nominal membership fee. 
The football field in the natural 
stadium is leased to the board of 
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by HOWARD DWIGHT SMITH 


education for use by the high school. 

The first floor plan of the school 
building (below) shows the eco- 
nomical provision for recreation in a 
stage-gymnasium. This arrangement 
provides spectator space for con- 
tests without adding cubage to the 
building for bleachers seating 
around the playing floor, 

For small schools with modest 
programs, this arrangement is gen- 
erally satisfactory. For larger pro- 
grams, however, it has certain rec- 
ognized disadvantages. Among these 
are the difficulty of fitting boys’ 
and girls’ physical education classés 
and basketball practice into a nor- 
mal day’s schedule, and the imprac- 
ticability of using the gym and au- 
ditorium simultaneously. 

The regular high school physical 
education and interscholastic sports 
program is handled by the high 
school staff. The broad program of 
community activities, scouting, 
“‘knot-hole” baseball, special holi- 
day events, and the like are led by 
interested adults. 

This type of leadership is only 
possible because most of the folks 
are recreation-minded. As the vil- 
lage grows to its full stature with 
this background of almost universal 
participation, the coordination of 
the expanding recreation program 
under professional leadership will 
be easily accomplished. 

The effects of such a program are 
measured by and reflected in the 
health and happiness of the citizens 
of the village. This health and hap- 
piness is a living memorial to the 
original founder, whose real monu- 
ment is the village of Mariemont 


itself. 
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HAROLD R. SLEEPER, A.I.A. 


MODEL GYM SEATING PLANS: Prepared for the Gym- —_ gym seats” as used herein, includes seats or bleachers desig 
nasium Seating Council by Harold R. Sleeper, A.I.A., these | nated by manufacturers as rolling, telescopic, movable 
excellent plans will help interpret the use of folding gym _ folding. Program functions other than athletic have beet 
seats and folding partitions for the program requirements | omitted except in Plan D. It is obvious, however, that f 
of your school gym, at a minimum of cost. The term “folding _— floor areas may serve many functions other than athletic 
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the seating of an indoor or 
outdoor sports plant is still 
probably suffering from migraine 
headaches. 

Many factors contribute to the 
difficulty of the job. For one thing, 
it is extremely difficult to remedy 
an existing physical condition. Take 
the overly small gym, for example. 
How can you provide adequate seat- 
ing when you have no room to work 
with? 

The solution to such problems lies 
in intelligent planning. 

A mid-west city recently decided 
to erect a civic auditorium and 
sports arena. To determine the size 
and capacity of phe building, the 
city conducted a survey. Two fac- 
tors were apparent. First, the popu- 
lation—about 128,000, with an ad- 
ditional 11,000 in the armed forces. 
Second was the fact that, while the 
available high school gym accom- 
modated 3,800, hundreds were 
turned away at basketball games. 

The survey uncovered a consid- 
erable difference of opinion, There 
were many who thought the arena 
should seat at least 20,000. On the 
surface, this didn’t appear unrea- 
sonable. In reality, it was fantastic. 

The initial cost and subsequent 


f NYONE who has ever planned 


- general, seats for gymnasiums 
= may be divided into the follow- 
ing types and sub-divisions: 

(a) Folding gym seats—wall at- 
tached or movable. 

(b) Fixed, permanent or built-in 
—chairs or bleachers. 

(c) Removable or portable 
bleachers or folding portable chairs. 

Fixed seats need not be ex- 
Plained to architects. They ‘have 
been used since the time of the 
Greeks. However, modern planning 
demands the greatest possible econ- 


omy of space, and where such space 


operational-maintenance costs of a 
building that size would be prohibi- 
tive. While certain games might at- 
tract 20,000, most others would do 
well to draw half that many. 

In planning indoor seating facil- 
ities, it is essential to consider aver- 


age rather than maximum attend- | 


ance. So, in this particular instance, 
an arena with a 7,500-capacity was 
recommended. Even this size arena 
represents a great capital outlay 
and can only be justified by mul- 
tiple use. 

In the city in question, the build- 
ing not only met the seating re- 
quirements of the popular scholastic 
basketball games, but served as a 
center for all types of sport and so- 
cial events. With refrigeration 
equipment, it could be used for ice 
activities as well. 

In all planning, thought and care 
must be given to maintenance. The 
modern facility should not be set 
aside and used only periodically. If 
it is to be a real asset to the com- 
munity, it should be flexible in de- 
sign and in constant use. One activ- 
ity may require no seats. Another 
may demand the maximum capa- 
city. 

The seating units should be de- 
signed to assure a minimum of labor 


may serve a dual purpose, fixed 
seats are an unnecessary extrava- 
gance. Not only is their entire area 
devoted to one use but their initial 
cost is greater than that of other 
types of seats. Their only proper 
function is for use where the space 
they occupy may not serve any 
other purpose. 

For instance, fixed balcony seats 
may provide sufficient head room 
for efficient use of space below, or 
they may be employed where they 
serve as the upper tiers with fold- 
ing gym seats forming the lower 
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THE PROBLEM 
by F. Ellwood Allen 


F. Ellwood Allen, recreation-building plan- 
ner extraordinary, is now serving as a 
consultant to many city and community 
recreational projects. 


in placement. The introduction of 
folding or accordion bleachers has 
done much to reduce labor in such 
change-overs. 
In the future, we must devise 
even greater labor saving devices. 
Seating for outdoor events does 
not present as serious a problem. 
Yet we probably find more “white 
elephants” outdoors than indoors. 
This is particularly true in the case 
of the stadium. | 
Every community is proud of its 
football team and wants to show it 
off in a stadium. But in too many 
instances the community, with no 
sense of proportion, thinks in terms 
of a “Rose Bowl.” It is ridiculous to 
spend a small fortune on a stadium 
for five football games a year. 
Many communities who have 
failed miserably to provide even 
basic recreation facilities can still 
talk of constructing an elaborate 
stadium for high school games. The 
stadium’ has a definite place in the 
community, but it must be correlat- 
ed with the whole recreation pro- 
gram. 


THE SOLUTION 


by Harold R. Sleeper* 


sections of the spectator stands. 

It has been customary to use fixed 
seats for swimming pools. However, 
space for exercise and life-saving 
instruction may be gained if the 
combination referred to is used. The 
folding gym seats for such purposes 
should be made with impregnated 
wood and with metal parts protect- 
ed from corrosion. 

Many existing installations of 


*Condensed from the excellent 12-page 

bulletin, Modern Gymnasium Seating, pre- 

ared for the Gymnasium Seating Council by 

arold R. Sleeper, A.I.A. For your free copy, 
te the Gymnasium Seating Council, 


write to 
Guardian Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
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‘seats and folding partitions at min- 


small club or assembly rooms. 


contests, with seats. Two practice 
courts, to be used also as an exer- 
cise room. Whether or not the prac- 
tice courts are full size depends on 
the seating requirements. With a 
small seating requirement the prac- 
tice courts would be below standard 
size. Such courts are satisfactory for 
most practice uses. 

Plan type B. Requirements: One 
space convertible to two spaces. 

One full-size court for contests, 
with seating: or large gymnasium 
without seats. For simultaneous use 
—one boys gym, or full-size prac- 
tice basketball court; and one girls 
gym, or full-size practice basketball 
court. 

This scheme illustrates the use of 
a folding partition to divide the 
contest court into two separate 
gyms or practice courts. 

Plan type C. Same as Plan B, 
with end seats added for greater 
seating capacity. , 

Plan type D. Requirements same 
as for “B’’, but with a larger seat- 
ing capacity. Seats run parallel to 
the length of the court. 


fixed seats exhibit waste of area by 
too generous row spacing as well as 
by costly type of seats. The ten- 
dency to play safe in spacing costs 
the owner money. 

There is no reason for bleacher 
row spacing 2’ 4” to 2’ 8” on center 
when experience with school and 
college seating proves that 1’ 10” 
spacing is adequate. Nor is there 
need to provide chairs with widths 
1’ 6” to 1’ 10” when folding gym 
seats prove suitable with space al- 
lowance of 1’ 4” per person. Thou- 
sands of such minimum installations 
are successfully serving this pur- 
pose. 

Portable bleachers have been per- 
fected so that no great skill is re- 
quired in their erection. They pro- 
vide space saving comparable with 
folding seats. This storage space 
may be a closet or store room and 
not within the seating space. This 
same result may be secured with 
the movable type of folding gym 
seats. | 

The Plan on page 14 will 
interpret the use of folding 


help 
sym 


imum cost. 

Program functions, other than 
athletic, have been omitted except. 
in Plan D. However, it is obvious 
that spaces may serve many uses 
other than athletic, such as contest 
courts, with seats closed; as dance 
floors; or with seats open as audi- 
toriums and assembly rooms. 

For the latter, additional seating 
may be provided by the use of mov- 
able folding seats. Practice courts 
when enclosed by folding’ partitions 
may provide band practice rooms, 


Plan type A. Requirements: One 
space only. | 
One full-size basketball court for 


Rolling installation in both open and 
closed positions with folding partition. 


with seating, 
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Rolling-type seats, fully closed, 
open and fully opened for Use 
right is a fully opened movable aM 


Plan type E. Requirements: 
space convertible into three Spaces: 

One college basketball] courte 
with large seating capacity aay 
wide clearance between seats 
court for cheer leaders, etc. 
practice courts full college size, 
separate. 

Plan type F. Requirements: Mull 
use space. One space convertible ij . 
to three spaces. Electric folding p, pare 
titions. are advisable for these - 


(a) One full-size basketball] 
for contests, with seating. 


seating capacity. 

(c) Two spaces which wil] 
vide the following functions as ail 
ternates: One full-size boys basket 
ball court and one full size girls 
basketball court, or two gymnasig 
ums, or two exercise rooms. 3 

(d) Stage for use as exercig 
room or practice room. Stage 
be raised as indicated, or on level 
with auditorium. q 

Plan type G. Not itustrall 
Large space convertible into twa 
‘spaces. Requirements: Gymnasiig 
stage and standay 
fixed seat auditorium. 


Explanation: Stage raised similam 
to Plan F, but large enough for rem 
quired court or courts and sepa 
ed from auditorium by folding parm 
tition. Auditorium of standard ty 8 
with fixed seats. 


Once the general arrangement 
has been determined, the overé 1 
size of the gymnasium may be fixegg 
by the required court size and sum 
rounding clear space plus the spacey 
required by folding gym seats 
closed and open. 4 


Basketball, which attracts moll 
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FUTURE 
SEATS 


FUTURE 
SEATS 


PLAN FOR 


spectators than any other sport, 
dominates the court size and num- 
ber of spectators, Other games may 
be played within such limits. 

Court sizes for specific uses are 
determined by rules of the games. 
Practice courts, however, may be 
shorter and even narrower than 
standard courts, The standard sizes 
are as follows: 


84’ x 50’ 
74' x 42’ 
Bementary School ............... 60’ x 35’ 


The rules state that 94’ x 50’ is 
maximum, and 74’ x 42’ is mini- 
mum. 

Contest courts are required to 
have at least 3 feet clear around 
court boundaries. Where seats ad- 
join courts, the 3 feet minimum 
should be increased to 4 feet. 

Minimum clearance around prac- 
tice courts has been shown at 2’ 6” 
in the drawings herein, put is not 
a standard. 

Future seat Where 
the present demand for seats is less 
than the future possible require- 
ments, it is desirable to provide the 
maximum number of rows that 
space will allow on both sides of the 


Folding type seats with sections fully 
opened, partly closed and fully closed. 


FUTURE SEATING REQUIREMENTS. 
T 
2 PRACTIFE COURTS+g 
wi} ! 
110'- O* 


FIXED SEATS 


room, but for only part of the 
length of the side. It is impossible 
to add rows later. If space for end 
seats is available such seats could 
be added later. 

Space requirements seats: 
Manufacturers of folding gym seats 
have standardized row spacing to 
22” O. C. The width a person occu- 
pies is generally assumed as 16”. 
Aisles are generally omitted except 
when required by building code 
such as in Ohio. Aisles may be used 
for installations of 15 to 20 rows 
to provide easier access to upper 
rows. 

Special features of folding seats: 
Folding gym seats have many spe- 
cial features that increase their use- 
fulness. For instance, it is possible 


FOLDING GYM SEATS 


to use a 2nd row seat, equippe 
with a table, for score keeper y 
press reporter, without waste 4 
space. This eliminates the necessity 
for placing a table and chair j 
front of the lowest seat, which cre 
ates a player’s hazard. 

Where corners are available fr 
seats, mitered corner folding seat 
may be used which utilize the en- 
tire area without waste. 

Many experts consider 2.5 sq. ft 
per person the figure to use for pre. 
liminary seating requirements. 

Folding gym seats come in unit 
called sections, which are from 7’ 
to 16’ 0” long. Lengths of 7’, 14’ ani 
16’ are standard, and other length 
are available. Sections are mat 
with from 2 to 20 rows. 

Movable folding gym seats (lim- 
ited in height) may be found usefil 
where one set of seats is to serveil 
several different locations, The 
move on special trucks or skids. 

In general, folding gym seats mi 
be grouped into two types: 

The “Rolling” type made by pra: 
tically all the manufacturers. Tk 
load is borne by vertical support 


under each row. When empty, the 


roll towards the wall, on whet 
The enclosure face, in folded po 
tion, is formed either by the set 
risers or by the seats themselvé 
The latter type has no seat-rist 
and the enclosure has a slopit 
front. Both types of enclosures # 
also available in movable units. 
The “Folding” type, nests by folt 
ing against the wall aided by cow 
ter-balances or springs, and the & 


closure front is formed by a 


resting on the- floor. 
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MODERN DESIGN OUTDOOR SEATING 


This general treatment on outdoor seating 
is condensed from the Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation’s excellent 32-page bulletin, ‘‘Concrete 
Grandstands.”’ 


INCE grandstands are contin- 
ually exposed to the weather, 
they should be built so that 

little maintenance will be required 

to keep them shipshape under the 
severest of conditions—wetting and 
drying, freezing and thawing. 
They should also be fire-resistant 
and safe against damage or collapse 
when subject to the uncontrollable 
shocks caused by excited crowds. 
If the grandstand is to be built 
in connection with a school, the 
number of students, faculty, alumni 


‘and local townspeople should be 
considered. The popularity of the 


school, its athletic relations with 
other schools and the proximity to 
other towns and cities influence the 
size. For community projects, care- 


consideration must be given 


the drawing power of the proposed 
events. 

The available funds also deter- 
mine the size. Where funds are 
limited, a section of the structure 
may be built with a view to en- 
larging it later. | 

A survey of high school grand- 
stands built in communities up to 
50,000 population indicates that the 


Stone-enclosure type grandstand (front view above) seating 4,290 people. (Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co.) 


ratio of the seating capacity to the 
population is larger for the smaller 
communities. In towns of 5,000, this 
ratio may. be 25 percent or more, 
while in communities of 50,000, a 
ratio of 10 percent appears con- 
servative. Using these percentages, 
the structures would have 1,250 
seats in the one case and 5,000 seats 
in the other. 

Many factors affect the general 
shape of the structure. A straight 
or slightly curved stand is suitable 
for football, track and general en- 
tertainments. For large seating ca- 
pacities, two such stands can be 
erected on opposite sides of the 


playing field. Where necessary, 


curved sections connecting the side 
stands can be added to one or both 
ends. 

Balconies have been used in a 
few instances to provide the largest 
possible percentage of seats on the 
two sides of the playing field. 

In the case of football, a pre- 
ponderance of the spectators like to 
sit opposite the center lines and in 
the lower rows. Some stands in- 
tended primarily for football have, 
therefore, been made much deeper 
at the center than at. the ends. 

Grandstands for baseball are built 
on two sides of the diamond with 
bleacher stands bordering the out- 
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field for additional capacity. 

Grandstands for a combinatig, 
of uses are often desired. The gop. 
bination of football and track hy 
proved very satisfactory, but a com. 
bination of such uses as _ basebal 
and football requires a compromiy 
to the disadvantage of one or 
other. 

Baseball grandstands have bey 
used for football by laying out th 
field with the length nearly paralld 
to one side of the grandstand. Foot. 
ball grandstands built on one sig 
of the field have been used fr 
baseball by placing the diamon 
with the first-base line practical 
parallel to the grandstand. 

A single misplay may mean th 
loss of an important game, and suth 
a misplay may be caused by the 
glare of the sun’s rays in the play. 
er’s eyes. 

In planning an_ athletic field 
therefore, one of the first consid- 
erations must be orientation of th 
various fields of play with respet 
to direction of the sun’s rays. Studie 
of ideal orientation may determin 
the choice of the site for an athletr 
field where more than one site is 
under consideration. Such studies 
are of value in locating the seating 
structures to best advantage. 

The direction of play in football 
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CHARLEY HORSE 
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and, Protect Them wit TENSOR supports without impeding 
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1 used for | TACKLE SHOULDER 
e diamond TENSOR supports yet permits easy 
practically | mobility 
ELBOW INJURY 
e Elastic Bandage Made with Rubber Thread 
sed by the 
n the play- To SAFEGUARD minor injuries without handicapping 
the players, many coaches and trainers are turning to > 
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oat ean TENSOR — the all-elastic bandage made with rubber. It 
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Bey thie provides positive, easily controlled tension, so that the ‘Come-Back” Stretch 
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the seating Tensor washes repeatedly, too... is lightweight, cool 
and comfortable. 
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No wonder athletic trainers are utilizing Tensor to 

tee! Co. protect so many minor injuries! 

You, too, will find Tensor does a better job... it’s 
made with rubber. 


Available in four widths: 2, 21, 3, and 4 inches, 
514 yds. stretched length. 
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is generally in lines parallel to the 
long axis of the field. The football 
season is short, usually October and 
November, and games are generally 
from about 2:00 to 4:00 in the after- 
noon, so that ideal orientation of 
football fields can be accurately de- 
termined. The main consideration 
should be for the players, since 
spectators welcome the sun’s rays 
at this time of year. 

For baseball, conditions are gen- 
erally considered most desirable 
when the sun’s rays are parallel 
to the line joining first and third 
bases. Two positions of the diamond 
will meet this requirement. The 
season for baseball is longer and 
warmer than for football. Specta- 
tors generally prefer to sit along the 
first-base line with the sun at their 
backs. 

Maps have been published from 
which the ideal orientation of foot- 
ball fields and baseball] diamonds in 
any part of the United States can be 
determined easily. These show that 
for the center of the time zones, the 
short axis of football fields should 
be at an angle of about 50° east of 
true north. 

Similarly the line from first to 
third base of baseball diamonds 
should be at an angle of about 72° 


east of true north for projects lo- 
cated near the center of the time 
zones. These angles increase toward 
the east and south of the center of 
each zone and ‘decrease toward the 
west and north of the center by a 
maximum of about 8°. 

The principal purpose of a grand- 
stand is to provide the public with 
a good view of the performance 


The popular knockdown wooden bleacher, safe and comfortable. (Leavitt) 


One of the finest portable steel grandstands extant. (Wayne Iron We ty 
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under comfortable conditions, ¥ 
view is affected both by the dim 
tance to the action and by b. 
struction to the sight line,*The sigh 
line is the straight line between 
observer’s eye and the object, q 
The center of action for foothill 
is at the center of the gridiron am 
that for baseball at the center of ff 
diamond. In football, it is partig® 
larly noticeable that with 
served seats the patrons choose 
seats as near the center of actigl 
as possible. This results in the om 
side edge of the crowd forming al 
approximate arc with the center@ 
the 50-yd. line. Several grandstanil 
have been built with the back com 
forming roughly to this arc, @ 
Sight lines are generally consit 
ered only normal to the stand, ® 
oblique lines to different oat 
the field being neglected. Som 
stands, particularly large bowl 
have been built with a curved itg@ 
so that the normal line approach es 
the line to the center of action. Ti 
additional complexity and cost a 
design and construction of Sum 
curved structures is not justi 
with small stands. = 
For the best view, there shoul 
be no obstruction between the Spee 
tator’s eye and any part of the ial 
of action. This requires that @ 
sight line to any part of the a 
should be above the spectator 
front. | 
It is commonly assumed that® 
a seated spectator the eye Is 4m 
above the floor and 6 in. below 
top of his hat. Naturally these @& 
tances vary considerably ‘with a 
ferent individuals so that too 
refinement in determining 
lines is not warranted when ®@ 
original assumptions at best @ 
only be approximate. 
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the finest performance ...<—~ // 
under all playing conditions over,,, | | 
the longest period of time. 
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SCORING HITS 

{Offical size, weight, shape, balance 

y Compression formed Japara Kapok Center 

¥ Scuff-proof, slip-proof, tough rubber cover 

¥ Gum wound— cable cord yarn center . 

» Completely water and weather proot 
Pertect day or night visibility | 
durability on any playing surtace | 


W. J. VOIT RUBBER CORP. 
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In every field of sport, in professional, 


schools, in playground, 


activities in universities, colleges and high 


equipment is recognized as a mark of quality and superior per 


formance. 
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JOHN & FINDLAY STS., CINCINNATI 14, OHI 


Sports Products, Inc. 
Monvfacturers 
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CINDER | 


? 


ESIGNERS of cinder tracks 
must pay careful attention 
to temperature; rainfall and 

soil bed. These vary greatly through- 
out the country. Hence, what may 
be considered good practice in one 
locality may be entirely impractical 
in another. 

A well-constructed running track 
should be put down in three layers: 

1. A coarse layer (about one- 
third), consisting of coarse rubble, 
stone or clinkers, leveled and heavily 
rolled. 

2..A middle layer (one-third or 
more) of straight-run cinders of 
rather coarse grade, but without 
heavy clinkers. This must be well 
rolled. 

3. The top dressing (about one- 
third front-end cinders is generally 
recommended) —a finely screened 
cinder mixed with clay, black loam 
or coal ashes. 

Each coach seems to have his own 
particular depth, screen or propor- 
tion for the top dressing. 

1. Front or head-end 
have the preference. 

2. These cinders are run through 
a screen variously recommended at 
from %4-in. to %-in. mesh, with 
the preference nearer %4-in. 

3. The screened cinders are then 
thoroughly mixed with a binder— 
clay or black loam. The selection 
of a binder should depend upon lo- 
cal weather conditions, as well as 
peculiarities of soil. Too much soil 
robs the surface of resiliency; too 


cinders 


little allows it to pack or roll. Ex- 
perimentation only [pe solve the . 


problem for any particular locality. 

4. (a) The cinders and clay (or 
loam) in proper proportions, some 
say, should be mixed in a concrete 
mixer. Others advise that the top 
dressing of screened cinders be 
spread out on the track and leveled, 
and then the proportionate amount 
of clay raked in. The raking-in 


- 3" CN0ERS (THRU 26° MESH) 


9“PILE RUN CINDERS AFTER 
ROLLING WITH 5 TON 
“ROLLER-NO HEAVY CLINKERS 


6°ROLLED SLAG OR HEAVY STOWE 
DENVER UNIV. TRACK 


RUNNING 


method is open to question, how- 
ever, because of the impossibility of 
securing an even mixture. 

(b) One coach advises that, since 
it is easier to add clay or loam than 
it is to eliminate it from the top 
dressing, it is better to use a mini- 
mum rather than a maximum of 
binder. He argues that it is entirely 
practicable to rake into the top inch 


a little film of powdered clay or 


loam if it is needed to make the 
surface just right. 

Several possibilities offer them- 
selves as a bottom stratum. Crushed 
stone has the preference, Several 
men, however, question whether 
straight coarse cinders would not 
serve the purpose better. | 

One or two coaches have a defi- 
nite preference for that material. 


_They point out that, since the ob- 
ject of the rough fill is to provide 


a porous base to hasten drainage, 
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cinders serve the purpose more ef- 
fectively than stone, gravel, or 
brickbats. This part of the track 
should be leveled and well rolled 
before the intermediate stratum is 
put down. 

The rough fill is variously esti- 
mated at from 3- to 10-in. deep. 
Local conditions will determine its 
quantity or use. At the University 
of Nebraska, it is entirely elimi- 
nated since the bed is almost pure 
sand and very permeable. 

Upon the advice of architects, the 
only rough fill made was straight 
locomotive cinders, with the coarser 
ones worked to the bottom. The 
track has 18 in. of cinders on a sand 
bed. The top dressing of front-end 
cinders averages about 4 in. in 
depth. In putting in the main fill of 
cinders, care should be taken to rake 
the rougher clinkers to the bottom. 

The middle stratum, universally 
it seems, is made of medium size to 


relatively fine cinders. After this 


TRACKS 


COARSE RUBBLE STONE OR CLIMK 
UNIV. OF NEGRAGKA TRACK 
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OGNIV. OF CALIFORNIA TRACK 


fill is made, it should be leveled » 
well rolled in preparation for 4 
top dressing. The depth of this § 
is variously estimated at from § 
16 in. 

The necessary depth of the to; 
fill depends upon several factors | 
track built in and on a non-por 
soil doubtlessly should be deey 
than one on a porous base. So 
coaches insist upon a fill of 30 to 
in., while others suggest half th 
depth. It is probably true that 
deep track will have a longer ji 
than a shallow track, and will} 
livelier also. 

A questionnaire brought out 
following recommendations a 
preferences pertaining to the ¢ 
struction of an arena and track: 


1. The track should be a 
quarter mile, measuring 12 | 
from the pole, with a 220-4 
straightaway and a one-turn qu 
ter mile. 

2. The radius of the curve, ju 
ing from the replies, may bet ai 
where from 90-odd ft. to 105, 
coaches preferred a true semi-¢it 
for the curve. Others, however, # 
vised the use of two curves i 
illustration follows: Starting 
the straightaway on each sid 
ft. of the curve is upon a 10031 
radius. From that: point on@ 
curve is a segment of a true @ 
with a radius of 95.5 ft. & 

3. The width of a straight 
ranged from 21 to 30 ft., with@ 
jority recommending the 
width because it eliminates th 
cessity of running so many pre 
inary heats, especially in ® 
hurdles and the sprints. 

4. The backstretch and 
ranged from as low as 12 ft. 0? 
high as 25 ft. in width; 18 ft 
ceived the greatest number of Ww 
It is apparent, of course, that wit 
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non-porum «© Make this simple test yourself. Put 
be deep ona Trump Supporter, adjust it prop- 
base. Som. ely and mark your skin with a pencil 
of 30 along the top of waistband in front... . 
st half 
true that@ * Then take some simple bending 
longer exercises. (Note that the v-rrontT pulls 
and will vpas well as in.) Finally, check new 
position of waistband at the pencil 
ight out ti mark.... ‘ 


dations | 
to the cm ° You will find it less than a 


1d track: § qarter-inch from its firet position! 
(Try the same test with ANY straight- 


front supporter and the waistband 
a 220) slips 2 to 3 inches.) 
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CHAFE! 


&® JOHNSON V-FRONT SUPPORTERS 


The new V-FRONT marks a long step ahead in supporter design, fit 
and comfort. V-FRONT supporters are tailored to the body shape... 
pull UP as well as IN ... . will not slip, sag or chafe. The net result is 


firmer support, neat form-fit, complete comfort in use. 


In addition, the new Johnson & Johnson supporters have all-elastic 
webbings which allow extra strength with full recovery. They are made 


for action, built to do a better job longer. 


Note! Our stocks are still limited by military needs but we are supplying 


dealers by allotment and will do our best to meet all needs. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. CHICAGO, 
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— the 220 yds. must be run around a 
turn, or the 440- or 880-yd. relays 
are to be run in lanes, a minimum 
width of 21 to 25 ft. on the back- 
stretch and the turns is advisable. 

Tracks built in heavy-rain areas 
should have very little elevation on 
turns. Owing to severe washing, a 
maximum slope would cause the 
track to lose its surface material. 

While the majority of tracks have 
wooden curbs, there are many 
tracks whose outside curb on the 
turns is made. of concrete. These 
concrete curbs are about 4 in. at 
the top and 6 to 8 in. at the base. 
The height of the outside curb de- 
- pends upon how much the turn is 
banked. 

The inside curb should by all 
means be made of wood. A concrete 
curb might prove a mental hazard 
and cause accidents. 


Louisiana State 


OUISIANA State University 

laid its plans for a new cinder 
track with three objectives in mind: 
Good drainage, firm but resilient 
footing and a compacted surface, 
sufficiently hard to be fast, but not 
too hard to cause injury. 

Good drainage was easily ob- 
tained by following accepted engi- 
neering practice with tile drainage 
and run-off for storm water. A bed 
of well-graded cinders sufficiently 
deep and thoroughly compacted 
gave the desired footing. But the 
third feature was a more difficult 
proposition. 

After extensive experimentation, 
it was agreed that a mixture of fine 
cinders passing %4-in. mesh mixed 
with 15% loamy clay and 10% river 
silt, gave the best results. 

Surfaces having less than 15% 
clay and silt were too soft, difficult 
to maintain and slow. Areas con- 
taining more than 30% clay and 
silt, while very fast, became too 
hard and held water for too long 
a period after rainfall. 


COARSE: MED. CWO. 4-1" 
COARSE CINDERS, 


4.6.0. TRACK 


The cinders that went into the 
L.S.U. track were screened by a 
power driven rotary screen into 
three grades: 

No. 1, passing 5/16 in. mesh, 36% 

No. 2, passing 1 in. mesh, 44% 

No. 3, retained on 1 in. mesh, 20% 

To obtain a 12 in. total thickness, 
21% in. of the coarse No, 3 was 
placed on the subgrade and cov- 
ered with a layer of approximately 
one-inch No. 2 before being com- 
pacted. Care was taken not to com- 
pact too densely. Then the rest of 
No. 2 was added and rolled. 

The final mixed course was 
placed in two layers, the first 3% 
in. loose measurement. Both layers 
were gauged by the use of four 
344-in. set screed strips placed lon- 
gitudinally. 

The lower surface layer consisted 


of the No. 1 cinders, 15% loamy 


clay, 10% river silt and 5 gallons of 


water per cubic yard of cinders, 


screeded on with an 8-in. channel 
iron 12-ft. long. 

The course was thoroughly rolled 
and used for several weeks before 
the final surface was laid; being 
wetted, broomed and rolled at fre- 
quent intervals. 

The final surface layer was simi- 
lar to the lower layer except that 
the amount of clay and silt was re- 
duced by one-half and the screed 
strips were only 1-in. thick. 

Before this course .was placed, 
the surface below was thoroughly 
scarified to a depth of at least 1 in. 
and sprinkled well with water. 

In applying this process in other 
geographical areas, allowances 
should be made for climatic condi- 
tions. Where deep freezing occurs, 
for example, make the cinder base 
thicker. In excessive rainfall areas, 
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the track must be equipped wit 
additional drainage facilities — 
The engineering details of the 
track itself are shown in the ac- 
companying layout. The track eop. 
sists of a quarter-mile oval wit, 
chutes 32-ft. wide at diagonally Op. 
posite ends and a soft coal Cinde; 


surfacing approximately 19.;, 


thick. 3 

The chutes permit the quarte 
mile, 400 meters and the 400-mete, 
hurdles events to make one typ 
and finish at a common point, Fo 
meets featuring a large number o5 
competitors, heats may be run oy 
of both chutes by using temporary 
markers. 

The placing of the grandstand a 
an angle of about 10 degrees with 


the track, instead of parallel, in. 
creases the visibility for spectator 
during short sprints, hurdles ang! 


the finish of the longer runs. 


The subgrade has a side slope of 


242 in, to the center, along which 
is laid 4-in. drain tile in a cinder- 
filled trench 12-in. wide and 12-in 
deep. The tile drains are connected 
to 8-in. drains at 50-ft. intervals 
which in turn lead to a storm drain. 
The cross drains also serve to re- 
move storm water from the infield 
and adjacent football practice fields, 


For the field events, there are two 
vaulting pits 14 by 14 ft. and 24-in. 
deep at the extreme ends of two 
runways, which are 120-ft. long 
and 6-ft. wide. In the center, sepa- 
rating the runways, is a jumping 
pit 8- by 16-ft. long and 24-in. deep. 

The vaulting pits are tile drained, 
with a layer of 6 in. of cinders and 
3 in. of sand on a bottom covered 
with shavings. The jumping pit is 
also tile drained with very fine 
sand for a cushion. 


The infield, which is used for a § 


practice gridiron as well as for field 
events, was graded accurately toa 
parabolic curve with a 12-in 
crown, and a 4-in. uniform layer 
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The enthusiasm of coaches and athletic direc- 
tors for Dandux sporting goods equipment is a 
natural result of built-in quality, such as featured 
in Dandux gym mats. Dandux gym mats are made in 
three styles, and in ten standard sizes. The cover is of 
the finest grade No. 6 Dandux white canvas: Padding is 
100% quality hair-felt, NEEDLE-FREE ...a_ protective 
feature any coach can appreciate. Tufting is designed to 
prevent any shift of padding. Quadruplicate reinforced 
handles are sewn and riveted to side of mat, and they 
lie flat. These mats, together with the complete Dandux 
line, are fully described in our new catalog. 


S END FOR THE 1946 CATALOG. 
Convenient letter size for filing. Fully 
sed fora § | illustrated with prices. Write for it 
s for field | today. 
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30 
of carefully selected top soil over 
the surface. 7 

Best results were obtained by 
screeding the soil between screed 
strips 15-ft. apart, instead of de- 
pending upon hand raking and 
leveling. 

To kill any vegetation which 
might appear and act as a binding 
material, the track was treated with 
a saturated solution of ordinary 
brine. 
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N building Angel! Field at Stanford 

University, constructor E. B. Mc- 
Donald started by excavating to a 
depth of 26 in. below the original 
track surface. At this level, a sub- 
base was established, which was 
graded and rolled to a firm base. In 
doing this, a slope was established 
on the straightaways, from the cen- 
ter to the curb, 1 in. in 6 ft. 

A 4-in. tile drain increasing in size 
to 6 in. at mid-distance was laid be- 
low the sub-base, 1 ft. off the curb 
line and in a trench 2-ft. wide. The 
tile pipe was incased with 1-in. size 
clean crushed rock and continued 
within 3 in. of the finish grade with 
larger-size stones and waste clinkers. 


Upon his sub-base, McDonald placed 
3 in. of base crushed rock, rolled 
firmly. Over this went % 
screenings to fill in all voids and se- 
cure a smooth surface for the cushion 
._ layer. This was water-bound and 
rolled with a 2-ft. hand-roller weigh- 
ing 600 lbs. The roller was used to 
pack all subsequent layers. 


A form was constructed 8-in. wide 
extending. across the track from curb 
to curb, with a space of 1% in. be- 
tween the surface and the form. In 
this space, picked workmen were 
trained to apply the redwood bark 
fibre cushion material at a pressure 
of 12 lbs. 

When the process was completed, 
the form was lifted slightly and 
moved forward 6 in., leaving 2 in. of 
the packed fibre underneath, which 
provided a support for the next pack. 

Attached to the rear of the form 
was a l-in. strip to accurately gauge 
the l-in. layer of pea gravel applied 
following a move of the form. This 
immediate application held the fibre 
in place. . 

The next layer McDonald applied 
consisted of 1% in. of clay that passed 
through a %-in. mesh screen. This 
layer was sprinkled thoroughly and 
permitted to dry sufficiently to roll 
four times. 

Following the %-in. layer of clay, 
McDonald put on a layer consisting of 
1% in. of clinkers, passing them 


in. of 


through a 1 in. and retaining them 
on a %4-in. mesh screen. This layer 
had been rolled*the same way as the 
previous one. Watering this layer was 
held up until a layer consisting of 
l-in. clay was spread over the -in. 
layer of clinkers, permitting the dry 
clay to sift in and bind the clinkers. 

Following the application of the 
l-in. layer of clay which sifted and 


bound the clinkers, a thorough water- | 


ing was administered and permitted 
to dry out enough to receive the usual 
amount of rolling. 

After the rolling, a duplicate layer 
of clinkers (1% in.) was spread even- 
ly upon the surface. This layer had 
been dampened to the extent that the 
supporting coat of clay would not be- 
come soggy. 

A 2-in. layer consisting of clay and 
cinders was next applied. The clay 
and cinders were screened separately 
through a ‘%4-in. mesh screen and 
afterwards: mixed thoroughly in the 
proportion of two parts clay and one 
part cinders. 

After being sprinkled sufficiently to 
be dampened, this layer was rolled 
four times with the 600-lb. roller. At 
this stage of construction, water was 
applied gradually to permit penetra- 
tion of the several layers. When dried 
out sufficiently, the process of rolling 
was duplicated. 

The finishing coat was formed of 2 
in. of material as in the previous 
layer, mixed in the proportion of five 
parts clay to four. parts cinders. This 
coat was rolled and watered the 
same as the preceding layer, only the 
process was repeated several times. 
Two subsequent layers of 4% in. were 
of the same material as the finishing 
coat. They were applied for the pur- 
pose of perfecting the actual finish 
grade, which had depressed to a cer- 
tain extent by rolling. 
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ROUGH CINDERS 


4” BRICK 


STAGE FIELO TRACH 


HEN the Chicago University 

groundkeeper began probing to 
see what lay underneath the proposed 
track, he found almost pure sand 20 
ft. down, which was as far as he went. 
But he was convinced that this sand 
stratum went down that far again to 
blue clay. 

His drainage problem had _ been 
fairly well solved by the glacial drag. 
But, nevertheless, he made and car- 
ried out elaborate plans for a surface 
drainage which would dispose of 
heavy rainfalls in quick order. 


First, 14 in. of sand were excavated 


from the whole track and the con- 
crete pole set. Then approximately 
4 in. of brick, stones and clinkers 
were thrown in as base. 

For the next step, 6 in. of rough- 
ready cinders—the rougher the better 
—were dumped on the 4 in. of rock 
and clinkers. The remaining 4 in. 
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were filled with screened cinders 
track was carefully raked and rol] 
but not retled so much that it wo 
lose all ifs elasticity. 

For drainage, 13 catch basins w 
dug inside the pole, 100 ft. apart 
each exactly 3 ft. inside the ' 
Next, 10 in. below the ground, a 9; 
pipe was made to extend from ol 
catch basin to the track. 

So that a light beneficia] Tain 


sucked from the track, steel p}, 
were placed in the ground 19 it 
down, right at the spot where the 
pipe from the catch basin opens jp, 
the track. 
These steel plates fit snugly againg 
the pole and do not protrude mop 
than an inch above the ground. 


S*COMPOSITION Schein; 
CINOERS AND CLAY 


EVANSTON TOWNSMIP TRACK 


“THE Evanston Township Hig 
School track is recognized as oy 
of the best cinder tracks in northern 
Illinois. Having nothing but blue cla 
to build upon, and wanting to be ce 
tain the ae cinders would not wo 
their way to the top in a few ye; 
the constructor excavated 20 in. ay 
laid a tile pipe line running arou 
the track with cross lines of tile co 
necting at intervals. The process ¢ 
filling in the track was then begu 
The foundation was made up of! 
in. of stones, rocks and similar mat 
rials secured from an old stone res 
dence. A thin l-in. layer of screens 
cinders was padded on top of the Il 
in. foundation, and on top of the fim 
cinders was dumped 4 in. of rou 
cinders and clinkers. The last 5 it 
were made up of a composition ¢ 
perfectly screened cinders and a bin 
ing of clay. 


HE track at Soldier Field, Ch 

cago, was built on filled-in lam 
It has a bottom layer of 6 in «| 
broken stone. On top of this are 61 
of coarse cinders; then comes a 41 
mixture of three parts cinders @ 
one part black earth with some cia 
on it. 

The top surface consists of % in| 
very fine cinder screenings, wilt 
packs down on top of the cinder-tid 
composition to make a track will 
many regard as being second to nol 
when it is right. 
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e@ No need to worry about infection from your pool. . . 
or athlete’s foot from the surrounding areas. 


Perchloron disinfects the water, the pool walls, the foot 
baths, the washrooms and locker rooms. 


Perchloron is a high strength calcium hypochlorite con- 


taining more than 70% available chlorine. This means that 
one pound of Perchloron is equivalent to'0.7 pound of 
liquid chlorine. It is free-flowing, granular and readily 


soluble in water. 


ron 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


3 


4. 


content 


Perchloron is shipped in 5 lb. 


cans, 9 cans to a case, or in 100 


lb. drums. 


Clean your pool with TILITE 


Tilite removes imbedded dirt, rust and most stains. 
And a Tilite-cleaned surface is safe. No danger of 
slipping because Tilite contains no slippery soap. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT 
M AN U/F TURING C PANY 


1000 WIDENER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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AREFULLY sodded, proper- 
ly groomed turf makes an 
unusually fine .surface for 
athletic fields and recreation areas. 
It possesses many advantages over 
other playing surfaces. But it does 


have ,a drawback—it is difficult to 


maintain satisfactorily under heavy 
play. 

Some of this difficulty stems from 
poor maintenance. Too often turf ex- 
ists “in spite of’ rather than “as a 
result of’? the treatment it receives. 

The chief difference between turf 
and other common surfaces is that 
the former is a living material. As 
you’d expect, then, various factors 
affect its health and vigor. 

For one thing, it must be devel- 
oped rapidly when climatic condi- 
tions favor its growth. And it must 
be protected during periods when 
nature ‘is not so generously inclined. 

Since turf must be developed 
while the area is actually in play, 
it is especially important to use the 
best cultural practices. An exam- 
ination of any number of athletic 
fields will invariably disclose that 
the turf is decidedly thin. 

Many of these fields represent 
large expenditures for grading, top- 
soiling, smoothing, seeding, and 
other constructions. This invest- 
ment is seldom challenged, Yet of- 
ten it is not followed through. The 
final objective—a perfect turf sur- 
face—isn’t always attained. 

Sinking a little more money into 
proper maintenance is a wise in- 
-vestment. The cost of replacing a 
turf surface with another type is 
usually many times more than the 
cost of proper maintenance. 

One of the most essential items 
in the production and maintenance 
of satisfactory turf is adequate fer- 
tilizer. Fertilizer is to grass what 


Touchdown Turf! 


by Dr. John Monteith, Jr. 


One of the country’s foremost experts on 
turf, Dr. John Monteith, Jr., has been serving 
the War Dept. as supervisor of the develop- 
ment of turf for airfields, cantonments, reerea- 
tion areas, etc. He was previously director of 
the U. S. Golf Assn. Green Section. 


an ample, well-balanced diet is to 
the players who use the fields. Not 
only should the supply of fertilizer 
be ample for the requirements of 
the turf, but the grade used should 
supply the soil with the plant food 
it needs most. 

Unfortunately, the old idea of 
fertilizing grass was to cover it with 
a thick coat of stable manure. This 
practice could hardly be followed 
on an athletic field. Hence, many 
schools, unaware of modern prac- 
tices, have refrained from using any 
fertilizer at all. 

The modern chemical fertilizer 


may be used without interfering 


with regular play. At less expense 
than stable manure, it actually 
provides far greater and more rapid 
stimulation of grass growth. 

No special grade of fertilizer is 
best for all types of soil and climatic 
conditions. For quick growth and 
replacement of worn areas, the most 
important element in fertilizer is 
nitrogen. Nitrogen also happens to 
be the most expensive of the com- 
mon fertilizer elements. This price 
difference should be kept in mind 
in comparing different grades of 
available fertilizers. 

The common grades of fertilizer 
for most agricultural crops are not 
the best grades for athletic fields. 
Grades such as a 10-6-4 (10% nit- 
rogen, 6% phosphoric acid and 4% 
potash) generally give much better 
results on turf than the common 


agricultural grades containing much 
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lower proportions of nitrogen. 

The rates of application shou 
vary with the type of soil, kind 9 
turf, vigor of growth, type of up 
to which the turf is subjected, ang 
other factors. 4 

In general, sandy soils requite 
more fertilizer, particularly nitrp. 
gen, than do clay or silt soils. Fields 
with a thick layer of high-grade 


topsoil require less fertilizer thap 


fields with little or no topsoil, 

As a general rule, an application 
of fertilizer that provides 20-4 
pounds of nitrogen to the aecr 
should be used for general mainte. 
nance on busy athletic fields. On 
poor soils and on even the better 
soils where growth is thin, it may 
be best to apply 80-100 pounds of 
nitrogen in a single season to build 
up a thick layer of turf. The heavier 
rates should be made in repeated 
small applications at weekly or 


longer intervals to avoid burning 


the grass. 

When applying fertilizer, it is 
well to repeat the application on 
at least one test area. This particu 
lar area may be watched to de 
termine whether additional quan- 
tities may further improve the turf 

The fertilizer should always be 
applied at the beginning of the most 
active growing season—early spring 
or early fall in the North, an 
spring or early summer in the 
South. i 

Lime is one of the most commol- 
ly used materials on turf. Much 
it is simply wasted. Lime actually 
does not help turf as much as} 
commonly supposed. On some fields 
however, an application of one-hal 
to one ton of lime to the acre 
help thicken the turf. | 

Lime should never be regardel 

(Concluded on page 58) 
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CROUSE-HINDS sports lighting 


Pioneer in sports lighting, Crouse-Hinds Illumination 
Department has a wealth of experience acquired through 
more than twenty years of planning the most efficient light- 
ing for all types of playing fields from small playgrounds to 
huge stadiums. This “know how” teamed up with Crouse- 
Hinds Type MUA Alumalux Weatherproof Floodlight forms 
an unbeatable combination that you can use to get. the 
greatest amount of light out onto your playing field — where 
it does the most good. 


Crouse-Hinds lighting engineers will recommend the 
proper selection and arrangement of floodlights for any 
‘application. Send drawings and details. Bulletins covering 
NEMA standard plans for the lighting of baseball, football 
and softball fields are available. 


A 
Nationwide 


Type MUA Alumalux 
Weatherproof Floodlight © 


CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY 
Syracuse 1, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Ottices: Birmingham — Boston — Buffalo — Chicago — Cincinnati — Cleveland — Dallas — Denver — Detroit — Houston — Kansas City — Los Angeles — Milwaukee — Minneapolis 
New York — Philadelphia — Pittsburgh — San Francisco — Seattle — St. Louis — Washington. Resident Product Engineers: Albany — Atlanta — Charlotte 
CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., Main Oftice,and Plant: TORONTO, ONT. 
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CARE EQUIPMENT THE YEAR 


By John Strell, Jr. 


School and college administrators faced 
with equipment problems will find a wealth 
of useful pointers in this common-sense ap- 
proach to the care of equipment, by John 
Strell, Jr., assistant to the director of physical 
education at the University of Illinois. 


UCH to our school men’s 
M unhappy surprise, the 
war’s end did not solve 
their equipment problems. There is 
still a shortage. A huge store of 
supplies is still flowing overseas to 
the thousands of G.I.’s in our occu- 
pation forces. And much of the 
equipment now being manufactured 
will also go overseas to meet future 
demands. 
The current situation thus calls 
for continued vigilance in the care 


of equipment now on hand, and 


good judgment in purchasing equip- 
ment that will give maximum serv- 
ice. 

Three good rules to follow in pur- 
chasing equipment are: (1) buy the 
best possible, (2) buy the best 
lightweight equipment, and (3) 
buy the equipment that will give 
the most protection. Choose a re- 


' liable firm to insure getting the best 


on the market today and to insure 
getting deliveries on time. 

A cardinal principle to follow in 
caring for all types of equipment, 
particularly fabrics and _ leather 
goods, is: Keep your equipment 
clean. This rule has a dual purpose. 
First, it aids in preserving equip- 


ment; and second, in cases of wear- 


ing apparel, it protects the wearer’s 
health. 


Storage of woolens 


In storing woolen goods, the fol- 
lowing steps should be observed: 

1. Dry-clean all woolens; wash 
cottons. 

2. Store in boxes or closed 
shelves, with either napthaline or 
Para-Dow as 
moths. It is advisable to place these 
moth “chasers” in a little pouch and 
spread them throughout your stor- 
age compartment. 


Leather goods such as footballs, 


basketballs, etc., should be cleaned 
with saddle soap after every period 
of usage. When storing, be sure the 
area is dry and well-ventilated to 
protect against mildew. The balls 
will deflate themselves. Do not 
overstock on leather or rubber sup- 


plies. 


protection against » 


Many coaches oil footballs and 
other leather goods to protect them 
against water. Fred Stipes, the ath- 
letic-equipment impresario of the 
University of Illinois, has found that 
oil shortens the serviceability of 
leather goods. Arch and heel sup- 
ports in football and baseball shoes 
require a certain amount of rigidity. 
Oil softens these areas and reduces 
protection, as well as length of 
service. 

The best protection against mois- 
ture, Stipes avers, is a generous ap- 
plication of burnishing wax, applied 
as needed throughout the season. 
This wax can be obtained at any 
shoe shop or shoe manufacturing 


concern. 


Tumbling mats 


Tumbling and wrestling mats 
probably cause more concern for 
physical education departments than 
any other single item of equipment. 
While the initial cost of mats is 
high, good, conscientious care as- 
sures long life. Considering the 
many types of worthwhile activities 
conducted on mats, few better in- 
vestments in equipment can be 
made. 

Here at the University of Illinois, 
we’re still getting good use out of 
mats purchased in 1921. This has 
been due, in no small measure, to 
the excellent care given them by 
our department and by the physical 
plant department, which has charge 
of cleaning our equipment. The fol- 
lowing method has proved success- 
ful in keeping our mats in excellent 
condition: 

1. Be sure all repairs, such as 
mending cuts and tears, sewing torn 
handles, etc., are made before the 
cleaning process is begun. This is 
important. If not done, soap solu- 
tion will soak into felt and be dif- 
ficult to remove. 

2. Sweep mats free of all dust and 
dirt particles. 

3. Dissolve soap flakes to make a 
very thin liquid soap. 

4. Sprinkle surface of soiled mat 
with ordinary sprinkling can. Use 
clear water. 

5. Immediately squeeze this wa- 


ter off the mat, using sponge to re-— 


move water trapped in wrinkles 
and tufts. These last two steps per- 
mit the fibers of the canvas to swell 
enough to prevent the soap from 


Cardinal principle to follow in preserving ‘fq 
and leather goods is “keep your equipment clean! 
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penetrating the surface of the mat 
6. Put approximately one Cupful 
of prepared soap solution on smaj 
area of mat (two-foot width) and 
immediately run an electric fig 
scrubbing machine, or scrubbj 
brush, back and forth across width) 
of mat to loosen up imbedded dirt 


7. Stop scrubbing and immediate. 
ly mop up soap suds with large 
sponge and clear water, thoroughly 
removing all traces of soap. 

8. Proceed on across length of 
mat, washing a two-foot strip ang 
removing soap as before. . 

9. Finally, permit four to eight 
days for drying before putting mats 
in use. 

This process yields a reasonably 
clean mat with no damage to felt 
and/or canvas. Mild soap must be 
used. Washing only the top surface 
of the mat permits the bottom sur. 
face to remain gray. The contrast 
encourages users to keep the top of 
the mats up. 

The mats should be stacked face 
to face, so the dirty bottom side 
does not have contact with the 
clean top. Stenciled signs such as 
“This side up!” “Please keep clean!” 
“Bottom side!”” have helped keep 
mats clean for longer periods. 


Daily sweeping 


Mats should be swept daily with 
a stiff broom, and vacuumed once 
a week, if possible. Wash when 
needed. Do not allow participants 
to wear any hard-soled shoes while 
using mats. - 

If outdoor activity precedes in- 
door activity where mats will be 
used, it is advisable to have stu- 
dents remove shoes, and participate 
in stocking feet. Never allow stu- 
dents to drag mats from place to 
place, Handles are built on all mats, 
and they have an obvious purpose. 

Labeling equipment. Each _ item 
should be marked with a water- 
proof ink stamp with the school’s 
initials, size and wearer’s number. It 
is a good idea to list on inventory 
charts the wearer’s number, the 
size, the manufacturer’s catalog 
number, and the name of the firm 
from which it was purchased. Als0 
list the year of purchase. In this 
way, it is easy to eheck up on the 
quality of the equipment that weals 
the best over a period of years. 

(Continued on page 56) — 
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Add to the 


Purchasing Power 
; of Your Maintenance Dollar... 


ees WITH HILLYARD TIME SAVING METHODS 
AND SURFACE SAVING MATERIALS! 


xe Officials who are responsible for the proper maintenance of school 
property have been amazed when they see Hillyard Floor Treatment 
Engineers practically put a new floor over the old with Hillyard Floor Treat- 
ments and follow up with Hillyard Maintenance Materials. In every classifi- 
cation, Floor Treatments, Seals, Finishes, Waxes, Cleaners and ee 
Sanitation Supplies . . . they all give lasting satisfaction. 


ke Hillyard’s have a product for the protection of every type surface in 

the — building . . . from the foundation to the roof top . . . each 
product made especially for the type surface to 
which it is to be applied. Hillyard’s Super Gym 
Finish is being used on thousands of gym floors 
in Schools, Colleges, Universities, Public and Pri- 
vate buildings in the United States and Hil-Tone 
maintains them attractively! 


Ke Besides the extra quality and value in its 
products Hillyard’s maintain a Nation- 


FREE to all Coaches 


Write for this FREE Basket Ball 
Chart and Score Book full of 
valuable information .. . write 
for your copy today. Naat 


is one in your locality, their advice is freely 
given on any floor treatment or maintenance 
problem. Call or wire us today, no obligation 


at all. 


THE HILLYARD rae 


DISTRIBUTORS.. HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO....ST. JOSEPH 1, MO... 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


370 TURK ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 1947 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


wide Service of Floor Treatment Engineers. There 
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to the successful planning, op- 
eration ‘and maintenance of all 
turf fields. Without it, no end of 
troubles are invited and _ subse- 


quently experienced. 

By good drainage is meant the 
proper dispersion of accumulated 
water through controlled methods. 

Let us presume you have a rec- 
reation field, the scheduled use of 
which has been limited from time 
to time, by accumulated water con- 
ditions, soggy ground, mud and 
similar detrimental factors. 

These may be due to any one or a 
combination of the following fac- 
tors: 

1. Insufficient pitch. 

2. Too large an area for existing 
drainage. 

3. Uneven surface. 

4. Heavy soil with insufficient 
porosity. 

5. Settlement of sub-soil due to 
improper placing or use of fill in- 
cluding type of material used. 

6. Erosion. 

7. Ground water level. 

8. Subterranean movement of 
water. | 

9. Need for retaining walls to 
prevent movement of soil on filled 
areas. 

10. Inadequate use of interception 
drains on the surface. 

11. Lack of sub-surface drainage. 

12. Excessive use of turf (over- 
crowding). 

Your problem can only be deter- 
mined by a thorough examination 
and analysis of all the aforemen- 
tioned conditions of the site in 


Ge: drainage is a prerequisite 


question. 


In any case, positive drainage for 
any used area must be effected. This 
means that the surface slope or 
pitch for used areas must be uni- 
form and sufficient to remove all 
surface water which does not seep 
into the ground; frost conditions in 
season being excepted. 

The basis for the satisfactory use 
of any athletic or recreation field is 
that it be reasonably uniform, re- 
silient and dry. This is materially 
simplified where the existing ter- 
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A 
Y 


Diag. 2 


rain is comparatively level. But 
many sites do not offer such an easy 
solution. 

A large athletic or recreation pro- 
gram, requiring numerous field 
areas, and which is necessarily re- 
stricted to limited acreage on a hilly 
site, dictates the need for extensive 
planning and use. 

False economy applied during the 
initial planning stages will result in 
years of distressing field conditions 


which, needless to say, are most 


discouraging and greatly retard the 
use of large needed areas. 

The initial savings effected by the 
omission of proper drainage facilities 
would in a few years appear negli- 
gible compared to the added cost 


_ of maintenance and operation, etc. 


Add to that the criticism, great 
disappointment and _ unfavorable 
psychological reactions adverse field 
conditions create, and you will find 
yourself literally ‘in the soup.” 

Only by the engagement of quali- 
fied land planners experienced in 


A. Carl Stelling, a distinguished landscape 
architect who specializes in designing out- 
door sports plants, offers a few general suc- 
gestions for improving your drainage systems. 


by A. CARL STELLING 


saturation of the soil. An exception 


_ ward the track. 
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Diag. 3 


this type of activity can satisfactany 
results be obtained. 

Where other activities such as. 
buildings, sanitary and electrical, 
and other facilities are being 
planned, the building archi 
landscape architect and professional. 
engineer must collaborate on the 
overall planning of all facilitj 
projected. 7 

It is imperative that these profell 
sional advisors be brought together” 
at the very inception of the project | 
Only through such collaboration can 
a comprehensive and cohesive p 
produce outstanding results. : 

There are three ways a field calle 
be drained effectively and eflicient@ 
ly. These are as follows: 


1. From center line of field tw 
ward all four sides (where a track 
surrounds a football field, the so- 
called “turtle-back” or “hog-back” 
method is used). 

2. From the center line: of field 
toward the ends. 

3. From the diagonal towards 
each side. This method may 
times be deemed expedient 
economy is essential. It is not the 
quickest and most efficient method, 
as the surface water has to travel 
over a larger area, taking a longer 
time and thus increasing possible 


to this would be a field with porus 
(sandy) soil providing for quick 
seepage. 

Diag. 1 illustrates in outline the 
most desirable method of grading an 
athletic field within the perimeter of 
a quarter mile track. It is the so- 
called “turtle-back” or “hog-back” 
method previously referred to. It 
demonstrates the quickest and 
shortest way of disposing surface 
water. 

The field has a straight (but un- 
noticeable) ridge along the center, 
and slopes away on each side to- ~ 


It is essential that all surface wa- 
ter be intercepted and disposed of 
before reaching its inside perimeter. 
This is done by the use of “swales” 
leading to drainage basins. 

Diag. 2 illustrates the surface 
pitch in one diagonal direction 
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FOLDING BLEACHERS 


FOLDING PARTITIONS 


FOR YOUR GYMNASIUM 


or more | 

exible | | Hundreds of leading schools and colleges through- 

ym layout out the nation have installed Horn Folding Gym 
—_—_ eats to secure the much desired flexibility of gym 


layout which Horn equipment provides at an unbe- 
lievably low cost. Horn Folding Partitions and Fold- 
ing Bleachers actually enable you to have two 
complete playing courts at the cost of one. For 
safety, smooth operation and dependability specify 
Horn equipment. Your architect recognizes the su- 
periority of Horn engineering. 


TEN ROWS UNFOLDED 


HORN FOLDING BLEACHERS 


operate smoothly to open or 
close and provide safe, comfort- 
able seating. 


hool Equipment Dept., 51. 


HORN MANUFACTURING COMP 


Established in 1909 
FORT DODGE, IOWA 
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MEACUAING YOUR APTITUDE 


FoR FIELD UNDERWRITING 


} 


Your Key 
to GREATER 
EARNINGS! 


Here’s an opportunity for you to deter- 
mine your own aptitude for a well-paying 
career in life insurance selling. Many 
coaches have found that their experience 
and training provide an ideal back- 
ground for success in our business. 


One Ex-Coach says: 


‘| was a high school coach in a small 
town earning $2100 annually. I liked 
my work but! was dissatisfied with my _ 
future prospects. Five years ago! joined 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York as their Representative 
in my community. 


**Because of my coaching experience, 
and my many contacts, I fitted into the 
work easily. My income increased 

more than 50% the first year, and this 
year | expect to earn more than 
$10,000. In addition, my future is 
secure." 


To qualified men we offer on-the-job 
training with a guaranteed income to 
_ start. After that, The Mutual Lifetime 
Compensation Plan provides liberal com- 
missions and unlimited opportunities for 
increased earnings, plus a generous retire- 
ment income at Age 65. We invite you to 
send for our Aptitude Test today. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


GENTLEMEN : 


Please send me your aptitude test. 


34 Nassau Street 


Lewis W. Douglas, 
New York 5,N. Y. ident 


Presiden 


Name 


Home Address. 


(theoretically) over the entire field. 
This does not permit the most effi- 
cient and quick disposal of surface 
water as it has to travel over a 
greater area than indicated under 
Diag. 1. 7 

It may prove satisfactory under 
soil conditions ideally suited thereto, 
but it is considered inadvisable if 
a track is included. A track should 
be generally level all around. 
Therefore, a high point on one side 
of the athletic field inside the track 
and a low point on the other side 
would not contribute to the eco- 
nomic use of the field. : 

Diag. 3 illustrates the surface 
pitch in two directions away from 
se line. Again, this method of 
grading a field does not lend itself 
to the inclusion of a running track 
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around it. Without the track jt jg 
quite possible that site condition, 
and general economy would war. 
rant a pitch diagonally away fron 
the ridge which is very similar ty 
the principle demonstrated unde 
Diag. 1. 

Site factors, including sub-surface 
conditions, dictate the Sub-surfagy 
drainage system. The following ¢,. 
teria apply pertinently in the plan. 
ning. (See accompanying chart.) 

Salt glazed tile of the bell ang 
spigot type is generally recom. 
mended for sub-surface drainage. 

_ Farm tile may be used for reason; 
of extreme economy where a solid 
and uniform foundation is assured 
but is not recommended. The bot. 
tom of the trench must be thorough. 
ly compacted. 


CRITERIA FOR PLANNING THE DRAINAGE SYSTEM 


General Top Soil & 
Sub-Soil Conditions. 


1. Porous 


Level Site 


Grading and pitch 
minimized; sub - surf 
drainage may not be 
essential. 


Sloping Site Steep Site 
Gradient determined 
by economy, size of 
areas. Intercepting 
culverts or surface 
drains needed to pre- 
vent soil erosion. 
Sub - surface drains 
required, as well as 
buttress or retaining 
walls to prevent soil 
movement. 


Grading increases; 
pitch minimized; in- 
tercepting culverts or 
surface drains need- 
ed to prevent soil 
erosion. Sub-surface 
drains minimized. 


Maximum gradient 
sub-surface 
drainage needed. 


2. Clay or Hard 


Maximum gradient, 
intercepting culverts, 
surface drains, sub- 
surf drains required. 
Buttress or retaining 
walls may be re- 
quired to prevent 
movement of soil. 


Maximum gradient, 
intercepting culverts 
or surface drains, 
sub-surface drainage 
required. 


Existing Ground 
Water Level 


| Advisable to main- 
tain finished grade 
elevations mini- 
mum of 4’ above 
ground water level; 
sub-surf drains 
should never be less 
than 2’ below fin- 
ished grade or 2’ 
above ground water 


Immaterial, except as | Immaterial, except as 


it affects sub-sur-| it affects sub-surface — 
face drains and cul-/| drains and culverts. 
verts. 


Rainfall and Climate 


made. 


level. 
Size of Area to be/| The larger the area 
Drained the more essential is 
proper drainage. 
D 
Relation to Adjacent | Provision for sub-surface and surface drainage to and from 
Property, Buildings, | adjacent areas and/or buildings is essential. Adjacent areas must 
etc.; & Final Disposal | be protected against all abnormal or concentrated water condi- 
tions from site. ee. 
E 


The average and maximum rainfalls of the locality should be 
taken into consideration, as this affects all provisions heretofore 


Anticipated Problems 
or Changes 


All ‘surface and sub-surface drainage plans should provide for 
possible extensions of site, new buildings and/or adjacent changes 
to properties as they may affect them. 


\ 
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Basketball shoes with 
back! 


These are the ‘*P-F” shoes you have been 
waiting for to use in the important objective 
games on your schedule and during tourna- 
ment play. Try your supplier, his shipment 
may have arrived. But if not, he will have | 
them soon. It will pay you to try again. | 


Here’s good news! Production on Basketball 
Shoes with *P-F” and with Brown “Non- 
| Marking” molded soles has started. These 
shoes will be distributed to retailers starting the 
latter part of January, with quantities increas- 
ing as manufacturing progresses. 


=* *P-F°’ means Posture Foundation. It does five important things: 
: NN 1. Cradles the arch in a way that wards off strain. 

: 2. Keeps the bones of the feet in their natural, normal position. 
, 3. Guards against flat feet. 
4. Avoids strained, tired leg muscles, increases “staying power.” 
5. Provides safe, comfortable, correct foot support. 


“P.F” will be incorporated in Canvas Rubber-Soled Basketball 
Shoes made only by B. F. Goodrich or Hood Rubber Company. 


as 
* 


a Patented Feature found only in Basketball 
Shoes made by 


means 


Posture Foundation 


B. F. Goodrich 
or 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY 


2. Comfortable sponge rubber cushion 


1. Orthopedically correct rigid wedge 
under sensitive arch of the foot. 


maintains proper alignment of the bones 
of the foot. 
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IGHT plays an important part 
in creating a cheerful atmos- 
phere. And there is no area 

in which a cheerful atmosphere is 
more important than where people 
seek recreation. Here their mood is 
one of expected enjoyment. The 
surroundings, hence, should be 
pleasant and encouraging, not dark 
and gloomy. 

Bowling alleys, swimming pools, 
basketball floors, handball courts, 
horseshoe courts, table-tennis 
rooms, and squash courts are all the 
more popular when properly flood- 
ed with plenty of light. Shadowy 
corners disappear and an air of 
cheerfulness and cleanliness pre- 
dominates. 

Now with prewar building mate- 
rials again becoming available, and 
with versatile fluorescent lamps 
ready to give you the latest in ef- 
ficient illumination, the opportunity 
for constructive planning and ac- 
tion is here. 

The gymnasium has had its light- 
ing future settled by the numerous 
high-bay lighting installations that 
were perfected during the war for 
industrial plants, and which pro- 
duce abundant, uniform illumina- 
tion. 

The attendance-drawing power of 
increased illumination, as evidenced 
by night football, can now be ap- 
plied to indoor basketball through 
use of the fluorescent lamp. 

With its definite advantage over 
the concentrated high-wattage in- 
candescent lamp in having a much 


Cheerful Light! 


by G. W. Frederick 


There will be lots of light in the gym of 
the future—and it will probably be of a 
fluorescent nature. Economical, of unusually 
low brightness, the fluorescent unit provides 
all the light you need, eliminates glare and 
makes for a cheerful atmosphere. While you 
can install such units without completely re- 
wiring your present installations, it should be 
remembered that fluorescent layouts oper- 
ate best at mounting heights up to 30 feet 
and, being more fragile than incandescent 
filament lamps, demand more protection. 


lower surface brightness, the fluo- 
rescent lamp is ideally suited to a 
game in which the players are 
forced to look up for the ball or at 


the basket, directly into the light 


sources. 
While the fluorescent lamp repre- 
sents a reduction in visible bright- 
ness of 54 to 1, over the incan- 
descent lamp, the new low-bright- 
ness, 60-inch, 40-watt fluorescent 
lamp is an additional step in the 
same direction. This lamp is only 45 
percent as bright as the standard 


40-watt fluorescent lamp or less 


than one-hundredth as bright as 
the high-wattage incandescent lamp 


normally used. | 
With fluorescent lamps connected 


to two-lamp ballasts or operated on 


the various phases of a three-phase 
line, there is no appreciable strobo- 
scopic effect to confuse the ball- 
handler. When installed at a rea- 
sonable height, these installations 
are rarely struck by flying basket- 
balls. But in gyms where softball is 
practiced, the units should be caged. 
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These lamps, in two-lamp indus. 
trial-type fixtures, mounted close to 
the ceiling or to overhead girders 
provide a very uniform illumina. 
tion which is pleasant for the ¢gp, 
testants and flattering to the ap. 


parel and complexions of the 


tators., 


Swimming pools 


Incandescent lamps in well-de. 
signed floodlight reflectors Continye 
to be the most effective units fp 
underwater use in the lighting 9 
swimming pools. But the overhea 
fixtures to light the pool walkway; 
and the spectator section may wel 
be of the fluorescent type. 

Underwater lights are nece 
to eliminate the surface reflections 
caused by overhead illumination 
These underwater units may be of 
either the wet-niche or dry-niche 
type and should always be com. 
bined with suitable overhead fix. 
tures. 

Lighting of the water relieves the 
dark forbidding appearance of some 
pools, and makes it much easier t 
spot swimmers in distress. It algo 
aids the viewing of sub-surfate 
aquabatics and gives the pool a 
generally attractive appearance, If 
color filters are used, the pool can 
be turned into a striking show- 
place for special events. 

Dry-niche units are units mounted 
behind a waterproof window re- 
cessed into the side wall of the pool 
These units are serviced from above 
through manholes, or from the 
back if a tunnel around the pool 
provides access to this area. Wet- 
niche units are waterproof flood- 
lights which are placed, manually, 
into small recesses in the side wall 
of the pool. They are lifted out of 
the water for servicing. 7 

Floodlights can be placed close to 
the surface of the water, but their 
complete submergence is essential. 
It is also essential to reduce toa 
minimum any stray light which 
might cause uncomfortable glare in 
the eyes of persons seated along the 
edge of the pool. , 

To make the most of these under- 
water installations, the pool sides 
and bottom should be daubed with 
a very light paint to reflect as much 
of the light as possible. Spread 
lenses on the floodlights will give 
the necessary horizontal spread. 

In installing the overhead fix 
tures to provide illumination around 
the pool, care should be taken 
avoid locating the units over the 
water where glass breakage would 
fall into the pool and necessitate its 
drainage. 


(Concluded on page 42) 
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@ Here’s the easy, convenient way to get your team this valuable, 
fundamental information. Order copies of Dave MacMillan’s basket- 
ball book in bulk, then hand out one to each member of the squad. 

More convenient than asking each boy to obtain his book under the 

individual order plan which is our normal method of distribution. 


We want to help you build champions. So, starting right now, 
we’re taking team orders for as many books as you need—and to 
make it still easier, there are no box top requirements on these 

special team orders. 


Coaches and athletic directors may use the coupon below (or 
write on official stationery) to place bulk orders for ““‘Want to 
be a Basketball Champion?’’ Just attach your check or money 
order to cover cost of printing and mailing (5c per book). 


This is not a give-away book. It is the same authoritative basket- 
ball manual we continue to offer in national advertising and on the 
back of every Wheaties package. It is one of 14 books in Wheaties 
new Library of Sports—a series of instruction manuals designed to 
bring expert fundamental coaching to boys and girls in every section 
of the country. 


Contains no advertising! ‘“Want to be a Basketball Champion?” is 
written by Dave MacMillan, one of the greatest professional players 
of all time, and head coach of the University of Minnesota. Here | 
are 32 picture-packéd pages emphasizing the fundamentals you want } 
every member of your squad to have. Here’s sound, simple, useable | 
advice based upon years of champion playing and coaching. 


If you have missed seeing this excellent coach- 
ing aid, please write for a sample copy. If you’re 
familiar with the book, the team order form is what 
you’ve been waiting for. Send your order today! 


““Wheaties” and “Breakfast of Champions” are registered trade 
marks of General Mills, Ine. | 


TIES 


SPECIAL TEAM ORDER FORM 


WHEATIES LIBRARY OF SPORTS 
Dept. 165, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


‘Please send me____copies of ‘‘Want to be a Basketball Champion?” 
to be distributed to my team. I enclose 5c for each book. 


Name Title | 
School or Organization | | 
Street 
City. State ; | 
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| © Kills all different 


Underpinning is the watchword of all 
great coaches and athletes. That’s why 
many leading Schools and Universities 
use the Dolge Way for prevention of 
Athlete’s Foot. 


Dissolve ALT A-CO Powder in water 
—one pound to the gallon—place foot 
tubs strategically in shower rooms and 
you'll combat the spread of Athlete’s 
Foot. Here’s why— 


species of com: 


thiete’s 
+ Is speedy — kills fungi 

than 60 seconds. 

@ Is non-irritating to the aT 
@ Does not damage towels. 
expensive Alta-Co Tester: 
@ Is economical to use. 


It’s wise to use a tried and proved 
fungicide, Get the evidence—verbatim 
reports by medical authorities. 


WRITE today for our 36-page iillus- 
trated booklet J-6 on Athlete’s Foot 
control and how you can obtain the 
new Dolge Plastic Foot Tub free. 


FOR SCIENTIFIC 
ATHLETE'S FOOT CONTROL 


POWDER 


The C. B. DOLGE CO. 


Westport, Connecticut 


The opportunities for improving 
the appearance of a natatorium 
through the intelligent use of mod- 


ern lighting are innumerable. The 


trend has been toward a cavern- 
like effect, making the area seem 
cramped and uncomfortable. The 


units around a pool are subjected 


to high humidity, and, in many 
cases, to an ambient temperature 
slightly higher than normal. 

Here, if fluorescent lamps are 
used, the new “high-humidity”’ 
lamps should be installed. This 
lamp has been developed to operate 
reliably in atmosphere of high- 
humidity, where standard fluores- 
cent units may experience some 
starting difficulty. 

More than in any other place of 
amusement, fluorescent lamps have 
invaded the bowling alleys. The 
new recreation centers, built during 
the war for hard-working indus- 


trial soldiers, are well-known for 


their eye-catching applications of 
these light sources. 

In all types of arrangements and 
fixtures, from bare lamps to hidden 
reflectors, the fluorescent units have 
greatly increased the illumination 


on the alleys and pins and bright- 


ened the entire room. 


One popular method of lighting 
alleys consists of placing regular 
fluorescent lamps im fixtures of dif- 
fusing glass over the area occupied 
by the bowlers and illuminating the 
alley proper with industrial fluores- 
cent fixtures placed cross-wise to 
the alley behind valences to pre- 
vent them from interfering with the 
line-of-sight to the pins. 

This same idea has been used in a 
slightly different way with accous- 
tical ceilings built in saw-tooth 


Fluorescent lights serve huge industrial and rec sheds, too! 
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fashion. The fluorescent fixtures, di- 
rected down the alley, are hidden 
by the sloping portion of the saw- 
tooth. | | 

The fluorescent principle has also 
been applied to sunlamps. A new 
fluorescent-type sunlamp, to be 
available in 20- and 40-watt sizes, 
makes use of a new phosphors which 
emits beneficial skin - reddening 
(erythemal) and tanning _ultra- 
violet energy instead of visible 
light. 

These lamps, which may be sub- 
stituted for any standard 20- or 40- 
watt fluorescent lamp—as they re- 
quire the same auxiliary equipment 
—are estimated to be fifteen times 
as effective in producing erythemal 
energy as the well-known S-1 sun- 
lamp. 

A reflector sunlamp now on the 
market furnishes health-giving ul- 
traviolet energy from a high-pres- 
sure mercury arc, and_ operates 
without the necessity of the auxil- 
lary equipment common to gaseous 
discharge lamps. This lamp may be 
screwed into any 115-volt alter- 
nating current socket. It has its own 
reflector in the form of the alum- 
inized glass bulb in which the mer- 
cury tube is mounted. 

Sprains and charley-horses may 
be treated with a reflector heat lamp, 
designed to produce its maximum 
emission in the region of infrared 
radiation most effective in warming 
the body. 

While this discussion has limited 
itself to those techniques and units 
specifically applicable to places of 
recreation, the possibilities in utl- 
lizing light to maintain a cheerful 
and pleasant atmosphere do not end 
here. 
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PLASTIC FOOTBALL HELMETS 


ATHLETIC SHOES 
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RIDDEL 


THE HOUSE OF QUALITY AND SERVICE 
1259 North Wood Street, Chicago, III. 
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By Dr. Karl W. Bookwalter 


Dr. Karl W. Bookwalter, assistant professor 
in the School of Education at Indiana Univer- 
sity, is chairman of the Joint Committee for 
Standards for Physical Education and Ath- 
letics. He assumes sole and personal respon- 
sibility for the opinions expressed in his 
article. 


| LTHOUGH the importance of 
A physteal education and ath- 

letics is now firmly rooted 
in the consciousness of America, 
there still exists a paucity of scien- 
tific information on standards for 
facilities. 

Upon close scrutiny of the avail- 
able literature, you find: 

1. No one source covers the whole 
field adequately. 

2. A marked variability in specific 
standards. | 

3. Conflicting qualitative recom- 
mendations. 

4. Supposed authorities quoting 
earlier, even less’ authoritative 
sources. 

In 200-odd references gleaned on 
the elementary school level, a 
marked variability was discovered 
in specifications. One example will 
suffice: In recommending a size for 


the elementary school gym, one . 


reference quotes 25 ft. by 60 ft. An- 
other offers 100 ft. by 170 ft. 
Much of such discrepancy may be 
attributed to ambiguity in the ref- 
erences, But this in itself is a fault. 
In some references the combined 
auditorium-gymnasium is recom- 
mended as an economical and satis- 
factory facility. In others, it is 


soundly criticized. Similar disagree- 
ment is found in the matter of 


where to place a drinking fountain, 
and so on.» 

As to the validity of references, 
one amusing discovery will indicate 
the problem involved. A good refer- 
ence was found on service facilities 
for public school physical education. 
Upon closer inspection, this refer- 
ence proved to be largely a series 
of quotations from a few primary 
(?) sources. | 

One college source in particular 
was freely and properly quoted by 
a certain organization. A later anal- 
ysis revealed that the source gave 
due credit to an earlier work by the 
organization doing the quoting! 
Thus, 23 years later, the snake is 
swallowing his tail. What an inade- 
quate diet! 

To help arrive at a uniform set of 
standards, a joint committee of 
outstanding educators has under- 
taken an intensive research. Four 


STANDARDS FO 


\ 


national organizations, possibly 
seven doctoral studies and some 150 
jury members are involved. 

To indicate the care with which 
this study is being made and to de- 
fine the limits of the study, an out- 
line of the procedure for the ele- 


‘mentary school level follows. 


Need for the Study 


The need for the study is evidenced 


by: the impending surge in building 
for schools, the absence of adequate 
standards in the literature, national 
requests for assistance, urgent appeals 
for early publication of standards, 


willing response of national organiza-— 


tions and leaders to requests for guid- 
ance, existing organization committees 
for similar purposes, and grant of 
funds by two organizations for this 
and similar studies on other levels. 

By facilities are meant the perma- 
nent spaces, structures, and fixtures 
essential for the effective functioning 
of the school health education and 
physical education programs. 

For the purpose of this study facili- 
ties shall consist of three phases: 

1. Administrative facilities —such 
spaces, structures, and fixtures intend- 
ed primarily for the school directorial, 
instructional, and maintenance per- 
sonnel. 

2. Instructional and recreational fa- 
cilities—spaces, structures, and fix- 
tures intended primarily for the in- 
struction of and recreational use by 
the pupils. 

3. Service facilities—spaces, struc- 
tures, and fixtures intended primarily 
for the health, comfort, and con- 
venience of the pupils and other per- 
sonnel who utilize the other health 
and physical education facilities. 


4. Unit of facility—one space or 
structure of a particular phase of-fa- 
cility, eg., classroom, gymnasium, 
playground, office, locker-room, show- 
€r-room, storeroom. 

5. Criteria—specifications or charac- 
teristics such as size, number, color, 
flooring, fencing, lighting, heating, 
ventilation, surface, and arrangement 
which render a unit of facility ade- 
quate, safe, hygienic, and convenient 
to use. | 

6. Principle—a guiding rule for the 
planning, use, construction, and main- 
tenance of facilities for a specific pro- 
gram for particular purposes, e.g. 

a. Accessibility. Facilities should be 
readily, conveniently and _ directly 
available to the proper groups. 

b. Beauty. Facilities should be at- 
tractive but not gaudy and should in- 
spire appreciative treatment and care. 

c. Departmentalization. Related 
areas and groups should be in a func- 
tionally related unit suite or depart- 
ment. | 


HEALTH FACILITIES 


The Indiana educator offers a method. of formulati 
a uniform code of principles for phys ed facilitie, 


SCHOLASTIC COAcy 


‘ 


d. Economy. Cost in money, time , 
and energy of the construction, use. 
and maintenance of health and physi. 
cal education plant should be kept at. 


a minimum compatible with effectiy. 5 


instruction and with maximum whole 
some participation. 

e. Expandability and Flexibility, jn 
crease in range and amount of actiyj- 
ties should be readily and economica] - 
ly possible. | 

f. Isolation. The elimination of odo; 
noises, and moisture; the segregation 
of activity groups and the exclusion | 
of undesirable persons from all area: | 
concerned should be automatic anq | : 
effective. 

g. Safety, hygiene, and sanitation. 
Due consideration must be given to : 
the safety, hygiene, and sanitation of 
plant and participants in the pro- 
vision, arrangement, and maintenance 
of facilities. 

h. Supervision. The oversight, con- 
trol, and management of activities 
and groups should be facilitated by 
visibility, convenience, and access. 

i. Utility. Adaptability of areas to 
multiple use by activity groups, with- 
in the limits of safe, pleasant, and 
effective instruction, enhances their 
usefulness. 

j. Validity. To be adequate, facili- 
ties must be in accord with curricular 
needs, scientific facts, legal require- 
ments, and interscholastic sports rules. 

7. Standard. An authoritative and 
acceptable degree of quantity or qual- 
ity for a specific criterion of a unit. 

8. Elementary School. Shall consist 
of the first six grades as a rule. If two 
cr more grades of junior high school 
level (7 and 8 or 7, 8, and 9) are in- 
cluded then the standards should be 
those of the junior high school. 


Sub-Problems 


policies concerning 
breadth and depth of study, basic 
rrocedures, and form of final publica- 


tion. 
What We Need to Know 


Authoritative opinions as to what 
the limitations should be. 

a. As to curricular scope in related 
fields: (1) Health education, (2) 
Physical education, (3) Athletics, (4) 
Recreation. 

b. Disparate needs for each sex: (1) 
Boys, (2) Girls. | 


_ Where to Get the Information 


From existing committees of work- 
ers of national reputation. 

a. Joint Committee of NCAA, 
AAHPE&R, CPEA for Standards fo 
Facilities in Physical Education 
Athletics: K. Bookwalter, R. Duncal, 
W. Hughes, W. La Porte, F, Luehring 
J. Nash, D. Oberteuffer, F. Stafford 
W. Streit. 

b. A.A.H.P.E.&R. Committee fo 
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These Coaches Know Oatmeal Leads 
Other Natural Cereals Vital Elements 
: Every Athlete Needs! 


Deuore | 


Read Why Famous Coaches Recommend Quaker Oats 


Great coaches, one after another, are enthu- in Food-Energy itself! That's why famous 


siastic in their support of a hot Quaker Oats 


breakfast. They know it is a scientific fact 


that whole-grain oatmeal leads all other 


natural cereals in three important elements 
that all athletes need! 

When you tell your men to eat Quaker 
Oats, you help them fight fatigue, since oat- 
meal leads all other natural cereals in Vita- 
min B,, the anti-fatigue vitamin, just as it 


leads in Protein, main element of meat, and 


Quaker Oats 


coaches like to have their players make a 
regular habit of Quaker Oats breakfasts! 
For stamina and energy . . . recommend 
Quaker Oats to your athletes . . . and enjoy 
delicious hot Quaker Oats breakfasts every 


morning yourself! 


WORLD’S BEST-TASTING BREAKFAST FOOD 
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SUM RAY LAMP 


95% Pure Infra-red 


Penetrates 2 Inches 
in 20 Minutes 


The country’s leading 
college, high school 
and Navy pre-flight 
trainers are using 
infra-red in treating 
injured athletes. In- 
fra-red hastens re- 
covery and gets your 
stars back into action 
3 quickly. Know the 
values of infra - red. 


Use if. 
at Ji», 


e The first and only 95% infra- 
red ray lamp produced. 


e Does not burn, blister or dis- 
color. Treat as long as 4 hours. 


e Irritating and useless non- 
penetrating rays are filtered 
out. 


> Deep penetration equal to 
mild diathermia. 


e Applicable wherever heat is 


needed. 
NOW AVAILABLE 


$45.00 


Only a limited supply available. 
Place your order immediately. 


SUM PRODUCTS CO. 
14408 Grand River Avenue 
DETROIT 27, MICHIGAN 


THE BLACKOUT 


1S OVER- 


NOW YOU CAN LIGHT UP with 
FLOODLIGHTS 


MAKE YOUR PLANS NOW FoR \ 
NIGHTTIME OUTDOOR SPORTS 


Revere lighting equipment offers correct, 
engineered lighting for every sports event— 
Floodlights—Spotlights— Searchlights— Utility 
Floods for indoor or outdoor use also poles, 
both rigid and hinged for outdoor mounting. 


We have specialized 
Light up the in large area lighting 
Ski Slide 


and our engineers can 
assist you in planning 


° your job. Send us the & Pas 
Toboggan Slide jane of your electrical 


contractor and ask for My 


Ice Rink 
Sports Bulletin SC-2. 


REVERE ELECTRIC MFG. CQO. 


6019 Breadwey — Chicago 40, iil. 


Standards for Facilities: W. Streit, 


V. Blanchard, C. Glenn, L. Gregg, 
E. Henderson, C. Horton, R. Houston, 
C. Langton, W. Uhler, V. Watts. 

c. N.S.W.A. Research Committee: 
R. Abernathy, C. Bookwalter, I. Boul- 
ten, E. French, D. LaSalle, P. O’Keefe, 
G. Scott, E. Metheny. 

d. Other consultants: D. Boettjer, 
C. Bookwalter, K. Bookwalter, C. 
Dane, J. Morton, V. Schooler, P. Van 
Horn. 

e. Consultants from national offices: 
Ray Hamon, Chief Specialist in School 
Building, U.S. Office of Education— 
Frank S. Stafford, Chief, Physical 
Education, U.S. Office of Education— 
Ben Miller, Ex. Sect., A.A.H.P.E.&R. 


How to Get the Information 
By questionnaires and correspon- 
dence: 
a. Periodic reports of progress with 
query sheet accompanying. 
b. Correspondence with individual 
numbers. 


Organization and Analysis | 

All questionnaires will be formu- 
lated after consultation and discussion 
with all workers in the several com- 
panion studies. Questionnaire results 
will be tabulated and workers will be 
guided by the concensus thus obtained. 


Acceptable policies for determining 
nature and scope of final publications. 


aN ING existing standards 
for facilities. 

What are present written recom- 
mendations for? 

a. Administrative, instructional, rec- 
reational, and service units of facili- 
ties. 

b. Criteria related to same. 

c. Standards for each criterion. 

From the literature subsequent to 
1920. | 

a. Text-books in physical education. 

b. Educational and physical educa- 
tional score cards and standards for 
school buildings and facilities. 

c. Educational and professional pe- 
riodicals. 

d. Commercial brochures and other 
publications. 

e. Special committee reports on sur- 
facing, lighting, facilities, etc. 

By gleaning the literature; stand- 
ards for sources: 

1. Nothing earlier than 1920. 

2. Wherever possible use the origi- 
nal source. 7 

3. If book quotes other source with 
which the author is in agreement, use 
both the book and the source material. 

4. Where author quotes conflicting 
sources and does not draw conclusions 
from the conflict, do not use the con- 
flicting report. 

5. If the author quotes conflicting 
opinions and then draws a conclusion, 
use this conclusion as his vote. 

6. When commercial literature is the 
only source of reference concerning 
an item, disregard that item; if other 
sources refer to the item, use the com- 
mercial literature for detail on how 
much, how many, what size, etc. 


SCHOLASTIC Coacy 


7. Do not use source concern; 
specific levels other than your out 
unless the treatment is genera] ana 
applicable. 

Card file will be indexed and organ- 
ized as follows: 

I. Principles: Accessibility, econo- 
my, supervision, etc. Each principle 
documented. 

II. Administrative Facilities: A. Of. 
fice (for example) —Criterion 1. (Size. 
example) 12’x 20’ for example Docy- 
mentation (1), ete. Criterion 2. (Light- 
ing—for example), etc. 

III. Instructional Facilities: A. Class- 
room (for example) —Criterion 1 


(Floor—for example) Maple—for 


ample, Documentation (1), ete. 

IV. Service Facilities: A. Locker. 
room (for example) —Criterion 1 
(Lighting—for example) 5 ft. candles 
—for example. Documentation (1), ete 


V. Contra-indicated and Desirable 


Features: 

A. Gym-auditorium is not desirable. 
Documentation (1), ete. 

B. Kitchen off gymnasium is desir- 
able. Documentation (1), ete. 

Documentation of above cards to 


indicate authenticity, recency, fre. 


quency. 

A check list of administrative, in- 
structional and recreative, and service 
facility units with varying standards 
for all criteria thereof. 


ORMULATING acceptable ®stand- 

ards. 

What standards do contemporary 
leaders in the field hold to be accept- 
able in light of: a. Personal experi- 
ence, b. Written recommendations 
above. 

From the opinions of an acceptable 
jury of workers in the field. 


a. Society of State Directors (mem- - 


bership). 

b. Society of City Directors (mem- 
bership). 

c. College Physical Education Asso- 
ciation. (College teachers and admin- 
istrators of health, physical education, 
and recreation. ) 

d. Recommended heads of. school 
departments of physical education. 

e. Prominent physical education 
teachers. 

By submitting a check list to all co- 
operating members of the groups. 

Tabulation of returned check lists. 

Organization of tabulations into ten- 
tative form of standards. 

Criticisms of tentative form of 
standards. 

Final standards formulated. 

Accepted standards for facilities for 
health and physical education for boys 
and for girls in the elementary schools. 

Similar procedures are proposed 
for the junior high school, senior 
high school (boys and girls), and 
for college men. Facilities for col- 
lege women will be studied at some 
future date. 

In replying to various pleas for 
help on contemplated building pro- 
grams, the committee has been dis- 
tributing a select bibliography. The 
list isn’t intended to be all-inclu- 
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BOOK FOR EVERY 


MAJOR SPORTS 


by Glenn $1.25 
ZONE DEFENSE AND ATTACK by Cloir Boe... 1.23 
MAN-TO-MAN DEFENSE-ATTACK by Bee 1.25 
SCIENCE OF COACHING by 
BASKETBALL by Charles Murphy. .................. 1.25 
BASKETBALL OFFICIATING by Dave Tobey........_.. 1.25 
SIX-MAN FOOTBALL by Ray Duncan. 
AND WELD by Rey Conger.. ........... 1.25 
by fd 1.25 
SWIMMING by Bob Kiphuth . 
by Sem Fralick... 1.25 
RECREATIONAL GAMES 

CHEERLEADING and MARCHING BANDS 

PADDLE TENNIS by F. S. Blanchard.......—_........ 1.25 
BADMINTON by Jackson and Swan................. 1.25 
TENNIS MADE EASY by Lloyd Budge... 1.25 
GOLF by Patty 1.25 
by Bob 1.25 
BOWLING by Falcaro and Goodman...__............._. 1.23 
TOUCH FOOTBALL by John Grombach........... 
ARCHERY by Reichart and Keasey...............:.. .29; 


——PHYSICAL FITNESS for BoYs—— 


by Miller, Bookwalter and Schlafer 


A practical, enormously useful text containing 
72 conditioning exercises, 50 dual contests, 48 
simple stunts, 58 tumbling stunts, exercises for 
every piece of apparatus, tests and measure- 
ments, training student leaders, planning the 
program, and other essential program materials. 
Ideal for both the beginning and experienced 
physical educator. 


Profusely illustrated 457 pp. Only $3. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


PREVENTIVE AND CORRECTIVE PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SPORTS by Frank Menke........ 3.50 
INTRAMURAL SPORTS by Elmer D. Mitchell........... 2.00 
GAMES, CONTESTS, RELAYS by S.C. Staley.......... 2.00 
PHYSICAL CONDITIONING by Stafford and Duncan.... 1.25. 


FUNDAMENTAL EXERCISES FOR PHYSICAL FITNESS 


ADMINISTRATION OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION CLASS AND 

RECORD Oy Muge 
ACTIVE GAMES AND CONTESTS by Mason and Mitchell 3.00 
PYRAMIDS ILLUSTRATED by Machery and Richards.... 3.00 
CORRECTIVE PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR GROUPS 

by Lowman, Colestock and Cooper............... 3.60 
TUMBLING ILLUSTRATED by L. L. McClow....... ee 3.00 
BETTER TEACHING THROUGH TESTING 

2.50 


GIRLS’ PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION PLAY ACTIVITIES 


CONDITIONING EXERCISES FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN 

by Duggan, Montague and Rutledge... 2.50 
PHYSICAL FITNESS FOR GIRLS by Cassidy and Kozman.. 2.00 
FITNESS FIRST (Workbook) by Kozman and Cassidy... __—.60 
STUNTS AND TUMBLING by Virginia Lee Horne... .. 3.00 
NOCKEY FOR by lees....... lan 
BASKETBALL FOR GIRLS by Meissner and Meyers. _—_—_—sOi'N.25 
SOCCER AND SPEEDBALL FOR GIRLS 

by Florence ......... 
SOFTBALL FOR GIRLS by Viola Mitchell... ss 1.25 

SPORTS: 


ORGANIZATION and ADMINISTRATION 
by Hughes and Williams 


A brilliantly informative book by two of the 
nation’s foremost physical educators. Furnishes a 
sound, authentic basis for the whole sports pro- 
gram, and offers practical, concrete suggestions 
for organizing and conducting such a program. 
All with respect to different age levels and to 
the needs of both sexes. Definitely a “must.” 


414 pp. $4 


OFFICIAL SPORTS GUIDES 


FOOTBALL BOXING TENNIS 
BASKETBALL WRESTLING BADMINTON 
BASEBALL ICE HOCKEY VOLLEYBALL 
TRACK AND FIELD LACROSSE BOWLING 
SWIMMING SOFTBALL SOCCER 

Paper Bound, Illustrated—50c each 
H.S. FOOTBALL PLAY 
SIX-MAN FOOTEAEL BUSES... ........ .35 
M.S. GASKEVQ@ALL ............ .25 
H.S. BASKETBALL PLAY SITUATIONS .50 


OFF-THE-JOB LIVING 
by G. Ott Romney 


Anybody who has anything to do with recrea- 
tion will find a lode of reading pleasure and 
practical aids in this superbly written volume— 
a modern conception of recreation and its place 
in the postwar world. Full of facts, rich 
anecdotes and provocative philosophy, the book 
belongs on the sports shelf of every school 
library. 


232 pp. $2.75 


Bulletin of New Books and 
Catalog sent on Request 


S. BARNES AND COMPANY 


67 West 44th Street, Dept. Sc 


Publishers Since 1838 


New York 18, New York 
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Back Again 


= You will soon again be able to specify Kahnfast Athletic Fabrics 
| for your team’s uniforms. Long favered by coaches everywhere 
for their good looks and stand-up quality, these outstanding 
fabrics will soon be available without restriction or priority. 
Watch our advertisements for developments. 


a ARTHUR KAHN CO., INC., 444 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


Physical Education: 


are important on 


GYM MATS. 


They can be a hazard and a weak spot or 
safe and strong as on Jim-Flex mats. Jim- 
Flex handles are doubled and redoubled, 
triple stitched and solidly attached to the 
mat wall with both sewing and riveting, 
backed up by canvas and leather rein- 
forcing. They lie close to the mat out of 
way in spite of their ample size. 


The same thorough safe construction is 
carried throughout Jim-Flex mats—platten 
process layer felt used (free from broken 
punching needles) closely tufted by hand 
with waxed twine, triple tied—extra strong 
covers—square side walls. 


Absolute satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Sold direct to you at 
attractive prices. 


Send for catalog of mats, (all 
types), Boxing rings, etc. 
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THROUGH 
AND RECE 


NATIONAL 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


366 MARQUETIE* FOND DULAC, WIS. 
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sive. It has been purposely co 
to the minimal few sources w 
have been most helpful in 
study to date. 


ATHLETIC PLANT 
Lamar, Emil: The Athletic Plany 
), Me. 


it 


(Layout, Equipment and Care 
Graw-Hill Book Co., New York, 1933 
Detailed specifications for areas ani 
equipment. 

Lowe and Campbell, Field 
Court Dimensions, Kansas City, 194 


COLLEGE 


Evenden, Strayer, and Engleh 
Standards for College Building 
Teachers College Press, New Yo 
1938. General in facilities. Specific fp 
level. 

Houston, Ruth Elliot: mM 
Trends in Physical Education Facij. 
ties for College Women, A. S. Barng 
& Co., New York, 1939. Suggestive 
plans and photographs. 

Hughes, William L.: Administr. 
tion of Health and Physical Educg. 
tion in Colleges, A. S. Barnes & Co, 
New York, 1938. Thorough and com. 
plete for the college level. 

See Lee (below). 


GENERAL REFERENCES 


Blair, Herbert: Physical Educatio, 
Facilities for the Modern Junior anj 
Senior High School, A. S. Barnes § 
Co., New York, 1938. Definite spegj. 
fications for planning indoor facilities 
A very good source. 

California State Department of Ei- 
ucation, Division of Health an 
A Score Card 
for Evaluating Physical Education 
Programs for High School Boys, Bul. 


| letin No. E-2, Sacramento, 1931. Out- 


— reference for specific stand- 
ards. | 
A Score Card for Evaluating Pro- 


grams for High School Girls, Bulletin 


No. E-3, Sacramento, 1931. Outstand- 
ing reference for specific standards, 

Englehardt, N. L.: Standards for 
Junior High School Buildings, Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Co. 
lumbia University, 1932. General in 
facilities. Specific for level. 

LaPorte, William Ralph: The Phys- 
ical Education Curriculum, Uni- 
versity of Southern California Press, 
Los Angeles, 1942. Public school pro- 
visions. Score card included. 

Lee, Mabel: The Conduct of Physi- 
cal Education, A. S. Barnes & (Co, 


men’s needs. 

Nash, Jay B.: The Administration 
of Physical Education, A. S. Barnes 
& Co., New York, 1930. One of the 
best public school references for pro- 
visions for both sexes. . 

Strayer, G. D. and Englehardt, 
N. L.: Standards for Elementary 
School Buildings. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia 


Specific for level. 
Standards for High School Build 
ings, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 19% 
General in facilities. Specific for level 
Standards for Village and Rural 
School Buildings of Four Teachers # 
Less. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College,. Columbia University. 

eral in facilities. Specific for levé 
Williams, J. F. and Brownell, C. L: 
Administration of Health and Phys 
cal Education, W. B. Saunders & 


Philadelphia, 1939. Very good for the 


New York, 1937. Emphasis upon wo- § 


University, 1923. General in facilities. | 
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total program in public schools. Man 
specifications. | 
LOCKER AND SHOWER ROOMS 
Bartholomew, Clarence: “Standards 
for Locker and Shower Rooms,” Jour- 


f Health and Physical Educa- 


nal O 
anuary, 1941, Vol. XII, No. 1, 
"99-31, 57, 59. Rather complete, 


specific, concise, empirical standards. 


PLAYGROUND AND 
RECREATION AREAS 
Butler, George D.: The National 
Recreation Association, The New Play 
Areas, A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, 
1938. Best of its kind, chiefly on rec- 
reational areas. 


SAFETY 


National Safety Council, Safety 
Education Series: Safety in Physical 
Education and Recreation for Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Schools, Chi- 
cago, 1941. Concise and helpful. 


SURFACES 


National Association of Public 
School Business Officials, ““Playground 
Surfacing,” Bulletin No. 7, John T. 
Cate, Pittsburgh, 1940. Splendid source 
on this topic. 


SWIMMING POOLS 


Leuhring, F. W.: Swimming Pool 
Standards, A. S. Barnes & Co., New 
York, 1939. Complete and authorita- 
tive on all school levels. 

See Hughes (above). 

See Williams and Brownell (above). 


* 
Below 
(Continued from page 5) 


long as the distinction exists) or 
he should be a gifted, broad-gauged 
or reformed old-timer who long 
ago saw the place of the parks in 
a total recreation scheme. 

The greatest safeguard to the 
social integrity of public recreation 
service lies in the education of 
tastes, the improvement of the 
sense of appreciation, the sharp- 
ening of the ability to choose wisely. 

It is here that education and 
recreation unite, not to standardize 


. appetites, not to fit people into 


artificial molds, nor into altitudinous 
patterns of living, but rather to add 
to the breadth and the depth of 
their enjoyment, to introduce them 
to a fuller life, to raise the quota 
of satisfactions in living. 
Recreation sports — sports for 
their own sake, for the sheer enjoy- 
ment of the participation — must 
Invite on every hand the American 
boy and girl, man and woman, to 
find expression or balance or even 
escape in volleyball or shuffleboard, 
swimming or skating—whatever he 


chooses in his own time off the job’ 


and to whatever amount he deems 
hecessary to satisfy his own hunger, 

There, in a nutshell, is the reason 
our school facilities should be put 
on an around-the-clock basis. 
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BOOKS ON CONDITIONING AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The Tumbler’s Manual by LaPorte and Posture Training and Remedial Gymnas- 


$3.00 tics by Albert Baumgartner......... $2.25 
The Gymnast’s Manual by Wilbur West. 3.25 Physical Education Program for Boys 

: ea an ysica ucati 
and Record Book by Hugo Fischer... .75 
Physical Fitness for Boys by Miller, 
Pyramids Illustrated by Machery and end 3.00 

Conditioning by Stafford and Duncan. . 1.25 1.60 
How to Be Fit by Bob Kiphuth...._. .. 2.00 Tests and Measurements by Bovard and — 
How to Prepare for Military Fitness 2.75 

by Lt. Col. Francois D’Eliscu......__. 1.96 Corrective Physical Education by 
Physical Fitness Workbook by Cureton... 1.75 


Josephine 3.00 


| Send Cash, Check or Money Order 
SCHOLASTIC COACH BOOKSHOP, 220 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 


BLEACHERS 
GRAND STANDS 
STADIUMS 


w ode O R 


PORTABLE — PERMANENT — TELESCOPING — WE MAKE THEM 


WARNING... do nor petay In PLACING OR 
DERS FOR YOUR NEEDS IF YOU HOPE TO RECEIVE THEM 
IN TIME FOR USE DURING THE CALENDAR YEAR OF 1946. 


We are receiving highest grades of kiln dried West Coast 
lumber but this material is being allocated almost as rapid- 
ly as received to orders now on hand. Steel remains a 
scarce and critical item. 


Our 50 years of experience and knowledge are yours for 
the asking. Estimates submitted without obligation. 


LEAVITT CORPORATION 


(Est. 1895) 


- SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KNOCKDOWN BLEACHERS 


‘They Rise To The Occasion’ 


BOX 33 URBANA, ILL. 
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Add FIVE STAR to your 
TRACK and PHYSICAL 
ED. WORK 


FIVE STAR is an equalized method for scor- 
ing each individual in the five Track & 
Field Events. 1 to 100 points in each event, 
total of the five events is his FIVE STAR 
score. 

FEATURES ... early season and post- 
season track squad field day ... achieve- 
ment record ... track squad morale builder 
. uncovers latent ability . .. intra squad, 
team and group competition . .. flexible 
enough to meet physical education programs 
and the exponent factor of age, height and 
weight ... fun for all. 


A COMPLETE GAME IN ITSELF 
Full Instructions with each order 
for score cards. 


100 Cards, $4.00 per 100 
500 Cards, $3.50 per 100 
1,000 Cards, $3.25 per 100 


Promptly Sent, Postpaid. A 10% Discount 
Allowed on Orders Accompanied by Cash. 


JOHN T. CORE 


1224-C W. Broad St., Richmond 20, Virginia 


RAINED wartime thou- 
sands; back again for 5 
gyms- playgrounds. Write 
= for FREE literature. P.O. Box 
376, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


BS” GYMNASIUM and PLAYGROUND 
APPARATUS. 


BS” PORTABLE BLEACHERS and 
GYMNASIUM STANDS. 


BS” BASKETBALL ELECTRICAL SCORE- 
BOARDS. 


BRADLEY M. LAYBURN CO. 
461—8th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


WANT A GOLD MINE? 


10 juicy issues of Scholastic 
Coach ... only $1.50. Order your 
personal subscription now... . 


Write SCHOLASTIC COACH 
220 E. 42 St. New York 17, N. Y. 


... and there was light! 


(Continued from page 10) 


Answer: | The comparatively few 


hours per year during which the 
average sports and recreation in- 
stallation is used have given rise to 
the economical practice of over- 
voltage operation of lamps. An in- 
stallation operated 200 hours or less 
per year should have lamps operat- 
ed at 10 percent over rated lamp 
voltage. This increases the light 
output 35 percent and the power 16 


percent. 


In this way,' the number of flood- 
lights and related equipment re- 
quired can be reduced by 25 per- 
cent, compared with rated voltage 
operation. Where recreational in- 
stallations are used 200 to 500 hours 
a year, five percent over-voltage is 
advocated. Above 500 hours, rated 
voltage operation should be used. 

20. How often will lamp bulbs 
have to be replaced? 


Answer: This depends entirely 
upon the number of hours the in- 
stallation is used and whether or 
not over-voltage is employed in ac- 
cordance with the suggestions un- 
der question 19. Lamps in this ser- 
vice usually have 1000 hours rated 
life. Therefore, at ten percent over- 
voltage, approximately 300 hours of 
life can be expected; at five percent 
over-voltage the anticipated life 
might be 500 to 550 hours. 


For $13,000, you can get this combination field lighting system! 
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37§KVA TRANS. 
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21. How is over-voltage obtainey 
. Answer: The usual ang m 
practical means is by employ 
transformers with 2% percent 
mary taps. This makes it possibja ty 
step up the voltage and use stang 
ard voltage lamps, | 
22. What is meant by Narrow, mp. 
dium and wide angle floodlights? 
Answer: Narrow angle floodligh 
as far as sports lighting jis Con. 
cerned, are usually those of 25° 0: 
less beam width, medium angle 
range from 25° to 70°; and wig 
angle floodlights are 70° and over 


23. What beam angle width shou 
be used for sports lighting? 

Answer: Most sports application 
involving considerable area, sy¢ 
as a baseball field, can best use, 
combination of medium and wik 
angle floodlights. Football  fielg 
will use either the medium or wig 
angle, but not in combination, S 
lection between medium and wig 
angle floodlights depends upon th 
distance of the poles from the side. 
lines. 

24. How are these beam angle 
obtained? 

Answer: Usually the differeng 
between medium and wide angk 
beams is simply a matter of usin 
polished aluminum surfaces anj 
etched aluminum surfaces respe.- 
tively. To obtain beam spreads » 
narrow as 10° to 20°, special re. 
flector contours and concentrated 
filament lamps are required. 
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95, How many floodlights are 
usually mounted on one pole? 

Answer: Usually a single wood 

le cannot conveniently mount 
more than 24 modern sports flood- 
light 
an H-frame construction, this num- 
per can be doubled. This is also 
true of monotube steel poles. Some 
modern installations use twin steel 
oles where more than 24 flood- 
lights are required. 

Fabricated steel towers and roof 
structures can be designed for an 
unlimited number. For example, 
one battery of floodlights for the 
Yankee Stadium lighting will pro- 
vide for mounting 297 units. 


96. Which are better, wooden or 


steel poles? 
Answer: Wood poles usually re- 


quire guying (guy wires to keep 
them in place). Steel poles are de- 
signed for maximum wind loads 
without guying. Steel poles last 
longer than wood ones, present a 
neater appearance, and lend them- 
selves nicely to underground wiring. 

27. How high should the poles 
be? 

Answer: Earlier we pointed out 
that visibility depends, among other 
things, upon adequate mounting 
height. Keeping the _  floodlights 
above the normal line of vision is 
essential. Mounting heights for va- 


rious sports are listed in the Table, | 


and vary from 20 to 80 feet. 
28. What safety measures should 


_be incorporated in the poles? 


Answer: Minimum requirements 
for wooden poles should be climb- 
ing steps; safety servicing plat- 
forms are advocated both for steel 
and wooden poles. 

29. What safety precautions 
should be taken from an electrical 
standpoint? 

Answer: It is always advisable to 
fuse branch circuits. Weatherproof 
distribution boxes are available 
which will protect each lamp in- 
dividually, and are recommended 
for all permanent installatiéns. 
One worthwhile precaution often 
overlooked is. that of keeping one 
side of the pole free from obstruc- 
tions and high-voltage distribution, 
for ease and safety in climbing the 
pole. 


30. What other electrical refine- 
ments should be considered? 
_ Answer: Many early sports light- 
Ing installations were made on a 
temporary basis. Electrical and me- 
chanical short cuts lowered the cost 
but did not make for a wise invest- 
ment, since the three major cost- 
saving factors (low mounting 
heights, temporary overhead wiring, 


(Concluded on page 54) 


s. By combining two poles in 


For ACCURACY and SPEED 
FOOTBALL YARDAGE 


The Grid-Eye assures accurate and fast “Chain and Rod” 
work, ball “spotting”, marking of gains and losses, elimi- 
nating “human eye” errors that can mean “the ball 
game’. It prevents accumulation of error. In mud, 
night games and snow, with yard lines completely obliter- 
ated or missing, the Grid-Eye’s high accuracy and speed 
are undiminished! 


First-downs are determined in 3 to 6 seconds without 
“run-out” of the chain! It promotes accuracy, fairness, 
swifter progress of play and a better game. 


A BIG ‘HIT’ IN MAJOR GAMES 


In world’s championship professional battle at Cleveland 
(Rams vs. Redskins), the All-Star game (College All 
Stars vs. Chicago Bears) 1944, in Navy “home” varsity 
contests for four straight seasons, and in many other 
major games featuring a number of the nation’s leading 
teams. | 


Indorsed by Leading Football Authorities 


Distributed Exclusively 


r- 


| 


full information on the Grid-Eye. 


Name Position 


PRECISION SPORTS, INC., Evans Bidg.,. Wash. 5, D. C. 


Please send me without obligation your folder with | 
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f | Every Football Coach Will Want It! Every Team Should Have It! ] 
| Manufactured and by 
PRECISION SPORTS, INC. 
| Evans Building Washington 5, D.C. 
| : 


Please send all contributions to this col- 
umn to Scholastic Coach, Coaches’ Corner 
Dept., 220 East 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Among the more fascinating nick- 
names in sport is that “Two-Towel” 
moniker someone hung on Bob Kur- 
land, the Aggies 7-ft. hoop dunker. It 
seems it takes two towels to mop Bob’s 
monstrous frame! 


Then there’s the one about the coach 
who made an impassioned plea in the 
dressing room. Winding it up with 
“Follow me!” he yanked open the 
wrong door and fell into the swim- 
ming pool, followed by his entire 
squad. 


We've always tolerated cheerleaders 
as a nauseating but harmless species. 
Not so Vadal Peterson, Utah U. hoop 
coach. He’ll plug any screamleader 
that dares set foot on the court. He 
claims one of them cost him the St. Jo- 
seph’s game. 

Vern Gardner, his 6-4 freshman ace, 
was in the act of taking a pre-game 
practice shot when, out of nowhere, 
an anemic cheerleader came bounding 
across the court and crashed into him. 
Gardner went down with a thump and 
came up with a charleyhorse, which 
kept him out of the game. 


 That’s the way Peterson tells it. Herb 
Good, of The Philadelphia Record, 
claims Vadal is guilty of hacking. 
Gardner, says Good, received his 
charleyhorse on the way East and 
started the St. Joe game with his leg 
heavily bandaged. He was bumped 
during a scrimmage and pulled up 
lame, leaving the game early in the 
second half. 3 

It’s a Good story and Peterson is 
stuck with it. | 


Bowl-a, bowl-a. Bill Nast, crack keg- 
ler, amazed the nation’s alley cats last 
month by rolling successive games of 


| 


298 and 300! Bill racked up 11 strikes, 
then missed. As the crowd relaxed 
after the 298, Bill went right back to 
work and never faltered—knocking 
off 12 bull’s-eyes. 


When batters in the Ohio State 
League turn to the umpire next sum- 
mer and growl, “Why yuh blind bum, 
you're not even dry behind the ears,” 
they may be stating a fact. That’s if 
Hank McGowan is behind the plate. 
Hank isn’t blind, but he is dry behind 
the ears. Just turned 18, he’s the young- 
est arbiter in the history of organized 
baseball. He’s a senior at Newtown 


‘High School in New York. 


Has any high school baseball coach 
turned out more big timers than Colo- 
nel E. P. Holt, of the Oak Ridge, N. C., 
Military Institute? In his 43 years of 
baseball coaching, he has developed 
such pro stars as Wes and Rick Ferrell, 
Chubby Dean, Maxie and Rube Wilson, 
and many others. President of Oak 
Ridge for the last 18 years, the Colonel 
also scouts for the Cleveland Indians. 


One of Paul Krichell’s most illus- 
trious discoveries was Johnny Broaca, 
the somewhat eccentric Yale pitcher. 
Krichell paid Broaca $3,100 to sign a 
Yankee contract. The Ivy League won- 
der was unveiled by the Yanks in the 
second game of a double-header 
against Washington. Lefty Gomez had 
won the opener, 1-0, in 11 innings. 
Krichell was seated with Colonel Rup- 
pert, Ed Barrow and George Weiss 
in the Yankee royal box, nervously 
sweating out the debut of his protege. 


Broaca walked the first batter. And 
the second. And the third. He had 
three balls and no strikes on the fourth 
batter when an usher tapped Krichell 
on the shoulder. ‘‘Lefty Gomez wants 
to see you, Mr. Krichell, down in right 
field,” said the usher. “Says it’s very 
urgent.” 


SCHOLASTIC 


From the royal box at Yankee Sta! | 
dium, in the mezzanine on the thira, 
base side, to right field in the low » 
stands is a long hike. But Krich mady 
it in nothing flat, keeping an eye a It y 
Broaca all the way. Sea 

‘“What’s the matter?” he demanda 
of Gomez. | I. 

“Look at all those horse collars » 
the board,” murmured El Gog, 
blandly, pointing to the inning SCOn 
of the first game. “Don’t you wish yy 
had discovered me instead of thi 
Broaca?” (Thanks to Tom Meany 4 
his Sat. Eve. Post piece, “Chorus Me 
of Baseball.’’) 


UNI 

To the utter surprise of teacher, tg prot 

dullest boy in the class raised his hay§ gtr 
when she asked: “Can anyone tell mp i 

where Cincinnati is?” Nodding to 

boy she said: “All right, Chick, yq whe! 


may answer.” | 
“Cincinnati,” vouchsafed the lad 2. 


“is playing in New York.” Wai 
Blea 

One record the Pacific Coast Base. Mat 
ball League never brags about is th 20 


mark for least attendance. Seven 
years ago threatening weather and ip. 
termittent showers kept a “crow@? 
to one paid admission. Whereupon th 
plate umpire turned and addressed # 
stands: | 4 

“Dear sir, the batteries for todg 
game are...” 


Sportsmanship with a capital S:} 
in Canada, Rex Wiggins, a cross-coup. 
try runner of McGill University, no. 
ticed that a visiting competitor leading 
him in the Eastern Canada champion. 
ships was making a wrong turn. Wig. 
gins yelled to him, putting him on th 
right track. Wiggins lost the race, bu 
won an army of friends. 


Jack Kirkwood, the radio mai 
boasting of his prowess as an ice skale, 
told how he had mastered the art y 
cutting figure eights. “Why,” claimé 
his sponsor, “that’s the simplest thim 
on ice.” | 

“Not the way I do it,” retorted Kirk 
wood. “I make five with one foot ai 
three with the other!” s 


Weirdest play of the past grid seas 
came in the third quarter of the UCL# 
California game. With the Bears # 
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‘Better Get That “Ball a’ Rollin” Now 


See St 
third 
© lowe 
A make i you are planning new or additional Gymnasium or Athletic Field 
“Ve ot Seating, here are two sound suggestions: 


manda Plan to install 


On 
7 
1g 
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of FOLD-A-WAY and ROLL-A-WAY 
a GYMNASIUM STANDS 
UNIVERSAL Fold-A-Way Stands are built to fit your individual Seating ee: 
her, problems to assure harmonious uniformity. They are compact and ‘iow wil 


ris hand gHractive — require only a minimum of space when folded away, Closed, providing maximum floor space. | 
tell m§ gllowing more space for practice courts, calisthenics and other activities 


where all available floor space is needed. 3 to 4 years will elapse before the sit- 


h 2. Plan NOW! The unprecedented demand for UNIVERSAL Fold-A- uation will again become normal. 
‘3 Way and Roll-A-Way Stands and Outdoor Portable Steel and Wood Steel mills are accepting orders on 


Bleachers has built a backlog of orders for next summer's delivery. six to eight months delivery. As this — | 
st Base-§ Materials, both wood and steel, are difficult to procure. The stocks of is written a strike is threatened in the | 
Seal 22,000 lumber yards are depleted. The Government estimates that steel industry. 
and jn. | Be Wise! Make your plans and place your orders NOW! Send dimen- 

‘crow? sions of space to be filled with Bleachers and let us help you plan for 
pon the Durability, Economy, Safety and Space Saving. , 


BLEACHER COMPANY 


606 SOUTH NEIL STREET 


HAT with a war on—your squad _ thing for bruises, sprains, strains and 
of good athletes is probably get- minor contusions. | 

smaller and smaller. This only The prolonged “Moist Heat” of ANTI- 
to your headaches— how to keep PHLOGISTINE does a real job in reliev- 
ail maining boys off the disabled list. ing the pain, swelling and soreness. It 
. art dimat’s why crack trainers are calling helps speed recovery — without inter- 
claim PHLOGISTINE into action more  rupting your athlete’s rest. All this 
7 more. ANTIPHLOGISTINE has means an important answer to your 
4 Kirk@ed itself — over and over — asa acute problem of “keeping ‘em in 


oot alifindid medicated poultice. Just the the game”. 


Write in for Your FREE Booklet — “ Athletic Injuries” Product of 
aS i wg The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co., Inc. 
: NTIPHLOGISTINE HELPS YOU "KEEP 'EM IN THE GAME | New York 13, N. Y. 
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PLAY — PLAY and More PLAY 


with the FOUR 


FIVING FIF FUT 


Countless Game Adaptations 


BADMINTON 
INDOOR BASEBALL — Indoors 


Fast Play at Short Range 


Play indoors well cushioned 
against shock to players 
or damage to equipment 


Complete Kit of all Four Sizes, $3.75 


OREGON WORSTED COMPANY 
8304 S.E. McLoughlin Boulevard Portland 2, Oregc: 


PETERSEN 
Y 
M 


Used in Schools, Colleges, Army 
Bases and Naval Stations coast- 


wv 
; 
; 
- 
~ 
to-coast. Full line wrestling, box- - 
~ 


ing, tumbling mats and foot-ball 


~ 
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~ 
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SPORT PINS AND BUTTONS 
MEDALS — BADGES — EMBLEMS 
FLAGS AND BANNERS 


EAGLE REGALIA COMPANY 


298 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


O-CGCERM 


Assorted sizes and 

styles for various school 

an and institution purposes. 

VAS Pot! Write for new six page 

foider ready about Feb- 
ruary I. 


American Wire Form (o 


275-279 Grant Ave. Jersey 


possession on its own 34, Lerond 
dropped back for a quick kick. The 
ULCA forwards slithered through and 
partially blocked the punt. But the 
Bear quarter, Welch, scooped it up, 
evaded a flock of Bruin tacklers and 
broke past the scrimmage line. 

He was joined by a mass of blockers, 
including Lerond, the kicker. Welch 
lateraled to Lerond and the receiver 
went for a touchdown—scoring on a 
play netting 74 yards from the point 
where his blocked kick was recovered! 


That was routine stuff compared to 
a play in the 1933 Giants-Bears game. 
Harry Newman, the Giant quarter- 
back, sent Ken Strong into the line, 
feeding him the ball from up close. 
Strong dove in—and bounced back. He 
pivoted around and saw Newman ]1azi- 
ly watching the play, hands on hips. 
Strong promptly lateraled back to him. 

Newman, flabbergasted, lit out to his 
left. Strong, having nothing better to 
do, sauntered into the end zone. Mean- 
while Newman was having his trouble. 
With a herd of Bears bearing down 
upon him, he circled back, frantically 
looking for a way to unload the hot 
potato. Spotting Strong in the end 
zone, he lifted his arm and fired a 
strike for a t.d. That’s the stuff pro ball 
is niade of. 


A couple of kids, playing football in 
a vacant lot, kicked the pigskin into a 
nearby chicken yard. The rooster, puz- 
zled, sidled up to it. Firmly convinced 
of what he saw, he ran over to the hen 
house and stuck his head in the door. 

“Hey, you gals,” he cackled, “think 
you’re pretty hot, eh? Well get a load 
of what they’re turning out in the next 
yard!” 


... and there was light!” 


(Continued from page 51) 


and inexpensive floodlights) had 
to be replaced. 

Underground wiring and perma- 
nent secondary branch circuit wir- 
ing should be regarded not only as 
justifiable from the standpoint of 
permanence, but also as a safeguard 
against accidents and failures. 

31. How dod overhead and under- 
ground wiring compare in cost? 

Answer: By taking advantage of 
all the benefits and convenience af- 
forded by underground wiring and 
by complete-assembly of floodlights 
on steel poles, together with all 
branch circuit wiring, before being 
raised into position, almost all the 
additional cost of underground wir- 
ing can be saved. 

32. What flexibility should be 
contemplated in the electrical con- 
trol of a lighting system? 

Answer: Either primary or sec- 


ondary control of all poles of a. 


_ the game. To bolster Sammy’s mo 


they pulled up at the hotel, he kind, 
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Remember Sammy Slaughter 
so-called fighter? A beautify] hunk, 
man, he just didn’t have the heart ¢ 


his manager, “Mr.” Hahn, fixed a he, 
But the opponent pulled a do . 
cross. 

At the bell, he rushed out and tapy. 
Sammy on the bread-basket, San. 
hit the canvas. Hahn promw 
screamed “Foul!” dragged S 
a corner, and whispered: “Fa]] off 
stool; collapse, and they’ll give You thy 
nod.” But Sammy merely Shook }j 
head. A doctor then examined Samm 
Although he couldn’t see any evide, 
of a foul, he recommended a short real 

The bell rang again and this time, 
opponent, took no chances of a foul. , 
gave it to Sammy flush on the button 
Down went Sammy on his head apa; 
Two knockouts in less than 20 secon; 

On the way home, Sammy jy; 
moody. His manager kept chattering 
him, figuring that Sammy might y 
believe he had been double-crosseq + 
and might swing on him. Sammy did 
say a word all the way home. But wh. 


shook himself and spoke: 

“Mr. Hahn,” he said, “‘get him for p 
again, will you? I’ll fight that bum, 
the level next time.”’ 


Talk about wide open games. In {! 
Cotton Bowl on Jan. 1, Missouri roll 
up 22 first downs and 514 yards pag 
ing and running. Texas gained 4 
yards for 19 first downs. The Lom 
horns staged 75, 60, 69, 74, 80, and§ 
yard t.d. drives, while Missouri rolla 
80, 62, 94, and 80 for its scores. Tex: 
as you undoubtedly know, won, 40-2) 
Imagine losing a game after piling y 
22 first downs and 514 yards gained! 


system, other than a system 
pending upon all poles for succes 
ful operation (such as_ tenn 
courts), should be provided. Thi 
makes it possible to light half a foo 
ball field for practice purposes oil) 
or for playing softball on that por 
tion of the field. . 
33. What is the most effitierl 


manner of adjusting the floodlgh 


beams on the field? 

Answer: Aiming charts are ava 
able from the floodlight manula 
turer. Modern sports floodlighi 
have horizontal and vertical degt 
marking scales for ease and a 
of adjustment. 4 

This type of floodlight also ™ 
vertical repositioning stops SO WA 
after servicing, the floodlight 
always be returned to its onmg™ 
setting. (It is seldom if ever 0 
sary to disturb the original homm 
tal setting in servicing.) = 
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That, in short, describes what makes every Olympic Champion athletic sup- 
porter a good one. And, for teams that win, you'll agree, a good supporter 
helps. 


V-shaped, the action balance provided by the angular criss-cross support* 
is called by successful coaches, famous athletes, the first real improvement in 
supporter design. 

Olympic Champion quality comes from select materials that make for 
longer wear, greater snap-back strength, evident comfort for active sports. 
The workmanship in each supporter is consistently good. 

We'd like coaches everywhere to be familiar with the definite advantages 
of Olympic Champions—write us on your school letterhead telling us where 


Se as Hs you buy your supporters, we'll send you a free OLYMPIC CHAMPION APEX 
by return mail. 
: * The Olympic Champion Apex basic construction is protected 
HHELii: | HEE by U.S. Pat. 2,301,066—no licenses have been granted any 
The Olympic Champion (Style 91) non-buckling elastic knee brace, adequately supports cao 
weakness without restricting the action of the wearer. Ask your dealer for them. Copyright 1945 O-C MEG. CO... 


THE O-C MANUFACTURING COMPAN 


Quality Athletic Supporters Since 


7 


THAT 


This message is published by the Hillerich & Bradsby 
Company in furtherance of the plans of The Amer- 
ican Commission for Living War Memorials to build 
‘living’ memorials following America’s victory in 
World War Il. Inquiries regarding the work of this 
commission should be addressed to Mr. George M. 


Trautman, 30 East Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. 


fas. 


SLUGGER BATS 


| 
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56 SCHOLASTIC JANU. 
i j 7 lost equipment is difficult to re 

boys, along with other instruct, 

(Continued from page 34) when issuing equipment. Al] jt_—sSTOC 


measu 


| returned should be checked agai, 1. 
Laundering. Some pieces of equip- ply of duplicate equipment should personal-permanent file. 9. I 
ment, such as socks, undershirts, be kept on hand. This facilitates re- Following the check-in, the egy,§ 3. } 


and supporters, should be laundered placements until repairs can be ment should be carefully inspeosmeast 


more frequently than other gar- made to damaged pieces. The items to determine what should be dis 

ments. Laundering of above pieces should be returned to shelves as. carded, cleaned, repaired, and lay HELD 
should be done at least once a week, soon as repaired. dered. 1. ( 
and oftener if possible. All gar- Game equipment. Game equip- All equipment that can be yw 2: 


ments after being laundered should ment, such as balls, should be for the next season—and mog ,pinju!y 
be checked for repairs before being checked before and after every it will have to be used—shoulq,gmet, | 
re-issued. Repairs should be made at practice and game. Any break on a_ handled as follows: neces: 
once. All woolen jerseys should be _ ball should be taken care of imme- SHOES 
dry-cleaned or washed in luke- diately. Where flaws due to imper- 


a warm water after every game. fect workmanship are noticed, it is 1. Cleaned, repaired and wayapeach 
—— Money used in this manner is well wise to send them back to the man- 2. Old cleats and laces replagggcan > 
— spent, because it prevents the ufacturer for replacement. with new. 
a spread of contagious skin diseases. Prior to every game, several balls 3. Shoe trees inserted to presery 1 
ic Frequent cleaning also prolongs the should be inflated according to of- shape. ate 
a life of the garments. Remember, dirt ficial specifications. This will enable 4. Do not stack shoes upon ead gl is 
_ and grit are harmful to fabrics. the referee to select the one he other. | ex 
Daily inspection. All jerseys and deems fit for the game. The others PANTS BALL 
other such items should be hung on _ should be placed in a bag and put 1.1 
coat hangers to facilitate proper in charge of a student manager on 1. Sent to cleaners. “y 
drying. This facilitates checking the bench in case of emergency. 2. Leather patches waxed. 3 ¢ 
for holes and rips in the fabric. Many games have been held up be- 3. Felt pads examined, and mis pos 
— Urge players to report immediately cause of negligence in this matter. placed with new ones if necess; 
i all equipment that is in need of Players should be instructed to 4. New laces. TRAC 


repair. This should be done daily, return all -equipment issued to 

and repairs made before re-issuing. them the day after the close of the Penne (ee) : 
In order to replace quickly items season. This is more important to- 1. Send to cleaners. Dis 

in need of repairs, a sufficient sup- day than at any other time, because 2. Repair as needed. Jun 


are 
ye worth 
for! 
4 | @ Even though you may have to wait a little 


longer, you'll be glad you ordered a Wayne 
Rolling or Folding Gymstand. Their specifica- 
tion saves many square feet ofs usable floor 
space by folding out of the way when not in use. 
They provide comfort and maximum visibility 
through scientifically correct design. They in- 
sure safety and simplicity of movement because 
of ingenious, exclusive construction features. 


‘You can get more income from your athletic 
events by installing a Wayne Gymstand. 
Remember, Wayne’s more than 25 years of 
specialized experience in designing, building 
and erecting every type of steel grandstand may 


save you time, money and “headaches.” WAYNE FOLDING GYMSTAND—Yes, we have imitators astic 
in 42 cities are ready . . but wouldn't you prefer the pioneers, especially Ba: 
oe. to consult with you. when they're still so far ahead on other features, as well. clubs 
Wayne Iron Works, 744 No. Pembroke Ave.,Wayne,Pa. 
00 


Gentlemen: Please send us catalogs covering the Grand- Ay 
Portable [] Gymstand=] Permanent[] ! | 


MY NAME AB 


store 
“4 
Bpaye 
: 
rounc 
av 
— 
i 
— GRANDSTANDS PERMANENT STADIUMS | 
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3 Necessary mot h preventive 
measures. 
itm STOCKINGS (Woolen) 


ed again 1. Send to cleaners. 
9 Repair as neded. 
3 Necessary moth preventive 


measures. 


ELMETS 
1, Clean with saddle soap. 
9 Check chin straps and other 


nal injury-preventive straps inside hel- 
Should . met, and replace with new ones if 
necessary. 
3 Paint leather with lacquer. 
4, Wire-head forms placed inside 
d wayageach helmet to keep shape. These 


can be made in school shops. 


UNDERSHIRTS (Cotton) 
1. Send to laundry with instruc- 


tions to wrap carefully. ; 
2. Store away securely wrapped. 


BALLS 
1. Wash with saddle soap. 
2. Apply thin coat of wax. 
d. 3. Store in dry, cool dark room 
and mit possible. 


TRACK EQUIPMENT 

Metal shots—clean with sand pa- 
per, oil, and store. : 

Discuses—clean and shellac. 

Jumping and vaulting standards 
—repair, if mecessary; paint, and 
store away. 

Steel tapes — clean with gun 
Bemory paper; wipe thoroughly; oil 
SBand store in supply cabinet. 

Vaulting poles—clean and shellac; 
place in rack and store in dry room 
that is not too warm. 2 

Hurdles—repair as needed; paint 
and store. Be sure all bolts and 
metal parts are painted to prevent 
rusting. 

Baseball bases can be made to 
last longer if they are kept clean 
and brought in every evening. Keep 
out of rain. Paint with a good can- 
vas paint. 
|i Remember, properly - nursed 

equipment lasts longer, saves tax- 
payers money, and enables your 
department to purchase’ other 
equipment from year to year that 
will be needed to conduct a well- 
rounded program in physical edu- 
cation, intramurals, and interschol- 
astic athletics. 

Baseball and softball bats, golf 
clubs, racket frames and hockey 
sticks deteriorate from the effects of 
moisture. Every six weeks, ll 
wooden equipment should be coat- 
ed with protective spar varnish. 
Javelins, vaulting poles and racket 
frames should be hung up to pre- 
vent warping, At the first indica- 
lion of injury, articles should be 
Immediately repaired. 
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DUCOMMUN-—MINERVA 
STOP WATCHES 


The Most Advanced Timing Instrument. The only 
one designed with exclusive patented Knee Action, 


Paavo Nurmi, the Master Athlete, see photo—Minerva in his hand, and 


other famous athletes use Minerva Timers. 


@ DUCOMMUN-MINERVA COIL SPRINGS 
NEVER BREAK AND NEVER RUST. 


MODELS FOR ALL SPORTS © WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


M. DUCOMMUN CO., 580 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 19, N. Y. 
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("THOUSANDS PLAY VOLLEY BALL— but few play 
well... | 


Just Released / 


Narrated by 
BILL SLATER 


Paramount 
Sportscaster 


- Designed to show both the beginner and advanced player how Volley- 
ball should be played, this instructional film is recommended by the 
leading authorities on Volleyball for 
High Schools, Colleges, industries, Clubs, and Y.M.C.A.’s 
Produced by 
ASSOCIATION FILMS 


of the National Council of Y.M.C.A.’s 
Rental: $3.00 Film Guide 


Touchdown Turf! 


(Continued from page 32 ) 


as a substitute for fertilizer. No 
matter how much of it is used, the 
grass will still require ample sup. 
plies of nitrogen and other fertilize, 
components to produce a Satisfac. 
tory growth. The use of lime ex. 
clusively or in excess tends to en. 
courage white clover, which Makes 
a slippery turf ill-suited for athleti 
fields. 

Any turf subjected to heavy play 
is certain to be scarred badly iy 
some areas and worn thin ove 
much of it. The most common 
method of repair is resodding. }; 
must be remembered, however, that 
the type of play which wears dow) 
old established grass is especially 
severe on delicate seedlings of the 
same species, 

For that reason, any treatment 
such as fertilizing, which encour. 
ages a more vigorous growth of the 
established old plants, is likely t 
be more successful than reseeding 


When to seed 


The seeding should be done when 
climatic conditions are most favor- 
able to the development of seed- 
lings. In the North, the best time js 
late August and September. Second 


the South, the best seeding time is 
spring. | 
Unfortunately, these favorable 
seeding seasons coincide or just 
precede the periods of greatest ath- 
letic activity. The tender seedlings 
are, therefore, exposed to extreme 
abuse during the time they are 
struggling to become establishd. 
Seeding at unfavorable seasons 
only adds to the handicap. Most 
seedlings, at best, are doomed toa 
short life on fields of heavy play. 
Repeated reseeding at favorable 
seasons may provide some general 
improvement, where maintenance is 
good. 
If another practice area is avail- 
able, it is a wise idea to use it while 
the grass on the regular field is tak- 
ing root. If you know you’re going 
to reseed in the fall, schedule the 
first football game away from home 


‘This will give the seedlings add: 


tional time to flourish. | 
Whenever possible, the reseeding 
should be done with disk reseedets. 
Placing the seeds in shallow groové 
affords protection against foot tral- 
fic. 

One of the most common causé 


for failure of turf is extremely clos 


choice is late March and April. In 
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‘ng. Many maintenance men 
a the mistake of regarding all 
turf the same as that on golf courses. 
They're oblivious of the fact that 
olf turf is mowed too closely for 
the health of the grass. The require- 
ments of play on a course are quite 
different than on athletic fields. 
that’s why the grass must be cut 
loser. Not because it’s healthier for 


the grass. 
Several years ago, the author rec- 


ommended a much higher cut of 
grass on the fields at West Point. 
The mowers were raised according- 
ly to 2% to 3 inches, That season 
the football coach reported a no- 
ticeable decline in injuries, particu- 
larly around the shoulder. 

A longer grass develops more 
vigorously than a closely mowed 
one and will withstand much more 
abuse. The resulting heavy cushion 
may make the field a little slower, 
but it will provide softer landing 
areas for the players. : 

Any treatment easier on both th 

surface and the players certainly 
commands a fair trial. 


Water, water 


Water is a great aid to turf de- 
velopment. It should be applied lib- 
erally so that it wets the ground to 
a depth of at least 2 to 3 inches. 
Athletic fields should be watered 
only when the ground is dry. Fre- 
quent light sprinkling, as on putting 
greens, isn’t too beneficial. It tends 
to encourage a shallow-rooted weak 
turf which is unable to stand much 
wear and tear. 


In general practice, turf suffers 
more from over-watering than un- 
der-watering, A good time to water 
the field is during the evening, but 
it may be done any time of day. 


Sprinklers often throw too much 
water for packed soil to absorb 
readily. It is therefore advisable to 
turn them on for 25 to 30 minutes 
at a time, with % to 1 hour rest 
intervals between applications to 
permit the water to penetrate the 
soil. This prevents excessive soak- 
ing of low areas and inadequate 
penetration of slightly high areas. 


Boing 
the 
ome, 
ddi- 


>ding 
ders. 
oves 
traf- 


uses 


_ After a dry period, it is a good 
idea to water turf immediately fol- 
lowing a light shower which wets 
the surface to a depth of % to 1 
Ich. A liberal sprinkling at this 
ime greatly amplifies the benefits 
of the shower. 


Caretakers who heed these few 
simple instructions will be repaid 
with a strong, durable turf. 


Remember, turf is a living ma- 


terial. Nurture it, accordingly, and 


you will get long life out of it. 
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HOW TO PREPARE for MILITARY FITNESS 


by Lt. Col. Francois D’Eliscu 


Physical Testing Elementary Judo 
Calisthenics and Conditioning 
Tumbling 

Wall Scaling and Tree Climbing 


Outdoor and Indoor Obstacle 
Courses 


@ Wartime Wrestling and Boxing 
Over 200 Pictures! Price: $1.96 


SCHOLASTIC COACH BOOKSHOP 220€. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Single and Dual Stunts 
Dual Combatives 


Wartime Swimming and Lifesaving 


Military Commands and Forma- 
tions 


216 Pages! 


The Same 
' Pre-War Floor Seal to Give 
Post-War Floor Protection 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY NOW! 


Yes—we can make deliveries now. Pyra- 
Seal is in production, in generous quan- 
tities too. 
It will be the same pre-war product, the 
same pre-war formula that American 
school-keepers have relied on to lighten 


floor maintermance labor and to justify 
sealed polished 


their pride in bright 
wood floors. . 


During the war the Government com- 
mandeered ingredients essential to the 
manufacture of PYRA-SEAL. We would 
not substitute inferior ‘“‘ersatz.’’ ‘So we 
withdrew PYRA-SEAL from the market. 
Now these vital ingredients are again 
obtainable...and PYRA-SEAL IS BACK. 


2 
>” 
> 


Maple Flooring 
nufacturers Assn. 
National Oak Flooring 
Manufacturers Assn. 
Leading Architects. 


ST. LOUIS NEW YORK 
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HONOR YOUR 


WITH A 
PERMANENT 
ROLL of 

HONOR 


—a lasting tribute to your boys 
now returning from service. Have 
it on the wall when they come 
home. Beautiful walnut plaque 
with Eagle and vic- | 
tory torches. Individ- 
ual names in silver 
on gold-bordered per- 
manent name plates. 
Sizes for any number 
of names. Write to- 
day for illustrated 
price list. 


U.S. FLAGS 


—now available in 
any size desired. All 
types of materials. 
Also flag sets, stand- 
ards, etc. Tear out 
this ad and write for 
free price list today. 


REGALIA MFG. CO. 


DEPT. 102, ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 


| munity Responsibility, Education of 


New Books 


OFF-THE-JOB LIVING. By G. Ott 
Romney. Pp. 232. New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Co., $2.75. 


‘"N this superbly projected volume, 
G. Ott Romney, erstwhile football 
coach who is now one of the nation’s 
foremost authorities on _ recreation, 
offers a modern concept of recreation 
and its place in the post-war world. 
He bids each person give attention 
to his off-the-job living and to the 
education of his tastes. He also chal- 
lenges society to acknowledge its ob- 
ligations and to provide public recre- 
ation just as it provides public educa- 
tion, safety, health and sanitation. 

A splendid, down-to-earth writer, 
Romney supplements his theses with 
warm, interesting anecdotes culled 
from the armed forces, public recre- 
ation agencies and the sports field. 

Outstanding chapters include: Hu- 
man Hunger Demands Satisfaction, 
Recreation—a Way of Life, A Com- 


Tastes, Recreation Goes to War, Rec- 
reation in Specific Fields, and Where 
From Here? 

Anybody who has anything to do 
with recreation will find a lode of 
reading pleasure and practical aids in 
this volume. | 


FOOTBALL: FACTS AND FIG- 


PRESERVE 
YOUR SPORTS 
EQUIPMENT. 


MARBA SYSTEM 


offers you an economical FA = 
and efficient plan to pre- 

serve your sports equip- 

ment. 

Mud and mildew starts deteriorating 
your equipment when it is not in use. 

it is imperative that it receive your 
immediate attention and be sent in at 
once. You will not be billed until the 
work is returned. 


DON’T WAIT 
Write for free bags and tags. 


SEND YOUR EQUIPMENT NOW! 


RECONDITIONERS 


WRITE FOR 
FREE LITERATURE 


ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


431 NIAGARA BUFFALO1!: 


URES. By Dr. L. H. Baker. Pp. 732. 
Illustrated—photographs and tables. 
New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. $5. 


VERYBODY who loves football, 
who deals with it in any way, should 
fly, not run, to the nearest ink bottle. 
Order Football: Facts and Figures 
right away. It’s a dream; the shangri- 
la of reference sources. 

Compounded in 732 fact-ful pages 
are over 75 years of football history. 
Words fail in describing its scope. To 
give it a try: 

The book is organized in seven 
broad sections. After a short pre-in- 
tercollegiate history of the sport, Dr. 
Baker gets down to gold-tacks.. 

In Section 2, “The Players,” he 
gives you the great players of all 
time, the greatest backfields of the 
greatest teams, the longest passes, the 
leading passers and receivers, the 
runners, the rushing leaders 1937-44, 
the longest runs, punters and punting, 
the blockers, all the all-America 
teams, modern individual records, and 
season high scorers! 

In Section 3, you’ll find the great 
coaches. | 

Then comes a voluminous section 
on major college teams. The author 
details the records of 63 major grid 
powers. | 
He gives you the team’s bowl rec- 
ord, best and worst seasons, largest 
and lowest scores, longest undefeated 
cycle, prominent coaches, all-Ameri- 
cans, captains, leading players through 
the years, all-time player squad, and 


major dual series scores. 


SCHOLASTIC 


NEW 2nd EDITION 
Turner & McHose 


EFFECTIVE 
LIVING 


by C. E. TURNER, A.M., Ed.M., 

Dr. P.H., Professor of Public Health, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol. 
ogy and ELIZABETH McHOSE, B.S., 
M.A., Director of Physical Educa. 
tion for Girls and Chairman of the 
Health Council, Senior High School, | 
Reading, Pa. 


432 PAGES 164 ILLUSTRATIONS 


PRICE, $2.00 


For this new second edition 
factual material and refer- 
ences have been brought up 
to date. Many suggestions 
from users of the first edi- 
tion have been incorporated 
to make this a completely 
satisfactory teaching text. 
Organization and arrange- 
ment of material remain 
the same. 


Copies Sent for Examination on Request 


The C. V. Mosby Company 


3207 Washington Bivd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Published in January 


HEALTH GUIDES 
AND GUARDS 


3rd Edition 


By FRANCIS P. WALL and 
LOUIS D. ZEIDBERG, M.D. 


A simple, factual text that introduces 
the student to the fundamentals o 
Hygiene and shows him how fo preserve 
his own health. 


Approx. 400 pages, illus... .. College List, $23 
THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF HIGH SCHOOL 
ATHLETICS 


By CHARLES E. FORSYTHE 


A manual of procedure for the admit 
istration of athletic programs. 


SEND FOR YOUR 
APPROVAL COPIES TODAY 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. ! 
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Section 5 is devoted to the impor- 

t rules changes over the years, 

modern basic formations and a chron- 
ology of famous plays. 

In Section 6, you'll find the history 
and complete record of all bowl win- 
ners. 

Section 7 is given over to miscel- 
janea—point-a-minute teams, jinxes, 
famous firsts, history of changes in 
uniforms, catch phrases, awards and 
trophies, unbeaten-untied teams, lead- 
ing teams 1869-1944, the conferences 
and stadium capacities. 

Section 8 dips into professional 
footballi—history and records. 

Dr. Baker is supposed to own the 
largest library of footballania in the 
world. His book goes a long way to- 
ward proving it. It’s the most amaz- 
ing literary feat since Gone With the 


Wind. 


MODIFIED ACTIVITIES IN PHYS- 
ICAL EDUCATION. By Doreen Foote. 
Pp, 101. Illustrated—drawings. New 
York: Iona Publishing Co., Inc. $2. 


THIN the field of corrective 
physical education lies a fre- 
quently neglected group of pupils—the 
over and the under weight, the heart 
cases and the physically and mentally 
handicapped. Because many teachers 
do not know what to do with them, 
they are frequently left out of planned 
programs. 
Miss Foote, a physical education in- 
structor at Long Beach, Cal., offers 
suggestions that have not been collo- 


cated in any other book, for teachers 


of these remedial groups. 


In addition to classifying the modi- 
fied activities and presenting ideas on 
organization and procedures, she 
offers an excellent program on such 
informal activities as shuffleboard, 
bowling, clock golf, archery, checkers, 
marbles, tetherball, rope spinning, 
riflery, bait casting, and many others. 


She also presents individual chap- 
ters on hobbies, camping skills, pos- 
ture correction activities and rhythms. 
Rules, equipment and coaching hints 
are given for each activity. 


While aimed at teachers of handi- 


capped groups, the book has much to 
offer the “regular class” instructor as 


well. Its suggestions can enrich any 


program of physical education. — 


1945 CONVERSE BASKETBALL 
YEAR BOOK. Pp. 50. Illustrated— 
photographs and diagrams. Malden, 
Mass.: Converse Rubber Co. Free. 


HE 24th annual addition of the 

Converse yearbook is a lollapa- 
looza. Chockful of interesting team 
pictures and records, it also contains 
“Chuck” Taylor’s all-America team, 
Dick Dunkel’s team ratings for the 
past season, and a wealth of helpful 
technical articles. 


Ww. Harold Anderson gives you 
Bowling Green’s offense; Howie Bol- 
lerman writes on defensive and offen- 
sive tactics; Lawrence “Pops” Harri- 
son offers a treatise on offense; Hank 
Iba shows you how he builds his 


Og \N 


Yes, you can cut some 
fancy figures too by install- 
ing the McArthur school 


heavy duty, cost saving, 
school gym towels. McAr- 


thur towels will soon be 


McArthur & Sons, Baraboo, 
Wisconsin. 


SUPER-GYM and SUPER 


towel plan and McArthur | 


again available. Write Geo. 


-TURK 


Schoot Jowels 


Y 


$ 


AGW 


WN 


WAT 


New—Light Grey 


88QS/G-Grey. Sizes, S-M-L Com- 

plete with lettering and design in 

one $6.60 Doz. 
(minimum 3 doz. per design) 


SPECIFY COLOR OF DESIGN. 


Ideal for 
e GYM-PHYSICAL ED 


CHAMPION KNITWEAR CO. 


Champacratt 


Processed 
Shirts 


AVAILABLE FOR 
SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


Prompt Delivery 
Write for Information 


e TRACK PANTS 
GYM SHORTS 
SWEAT SHIRTS 
SWEAT PANTS 
COTTON JERSEYS 
SOX 


ROCHESTER 4 
NEW YORK 
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SAND 


ATHLETIC KNITWEAR AND CLOTHING 
'For 25 Years The Trademark of Quality 


SAND KNITTING MILLS CO. 


America’s Largest Independent Manufacturer of Exclusive 
Athletic Knit Goods and Clothing for Athletic Wear 


2331-41 NORTH WASHTENAW AVENUE CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 


OCEAN CHAMPION 


FEATHERWEIGHT RACING TRUNK 


Supporter-Attached 
Waist Will Not Turn Down 
Meets Official Requirements 


49 Black $24.00 Doz. 


PRACTICE TRUNK 
Supporter Attached 


52-Navy Cotton $9.00 Doz. 


KICKA BOARDS — NOSE CLIPS — KLOGS 
WOMEN’S SUITS SWIM FINS 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO., 71 West 35th St., New York City (1) 


Clean Your Gym Floors With 


Write for Floor Manual 


THE SELIG COMPANY - ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


SCHOLASTIC CO4g, 


Oklahoma A. & M. teams; ang Pay! 
Jenkins describes how the fast break 
pays off. | 

For your free copy, write to 
SC, Converse Rubber Co., Malden 4 
Mass. 


HOW TO PLAY WINNING Bag 
KETBALL. By Adolph Rupp. Pp, 4 
Illustrated—diagrams and drayj 
Chicago: The Quaker Oats Co. Fry 


ERE’S another swell little git 

package, teeming with helpfy 
technical information on every phag 
of basketball. 

The famous University of Kentye 
coach tersely and succulently covers. 
passing, shooting, pivot shots, ingj. 
vidual skills, screening, man-to-ma 
defense, defensive strategy, fund. 
mental drills, zone defense, attacking 
a zone, strategy, the figure 8, single 
pivot offense, double pivot Offense 
special plays, and fast breaks. 

In a special supplement, Grace P 
Boyce, Hunter College coach, offers, 
technical analysis of fundamentak 
and plays in the girls’ game. | 

Coaches may obtain copies of this 
booklet for their squads, by checking 
the Quaker Oats’ listing in the Maste 
Coupon on page 48. 


Official guides 


EWLY released official guides 
selling for 50¢ each, include: 

The 1946 N.C.A.A. Boxing Guide 
edited by Dr. Carl P. Schott. 

The 1946 N.C.A.A. Ice Hockey Guide, 
edited by David A. Tirrell. 

The 1946 U.S. Volley Ball Assn. Vol. 
ley Ball Guide, edited by Dr. George 
J. Fisher. 

The 1945 N.C.A.A. Soccer Guide, 
edited by Douglas Stewart. 

Each guide contains many team pic 
tures, reviews, technical articles, and 
the rules. Order from A. S. Barnesé 
Co., 67 W. 44 St., New York 18, N.Y. 


BASKETBALL RECORDS 


High school season scoring recori: 
1000 points (1921-22) by __Bobly 
Thompson of Passaic (N. J.) High. 

High school career scoring recort: 


2,702 points by Dwight Eddleman o 


Centralia (Ill.) High, 1938-42. 

High average for girls: Iris Spence, 
of Wyoming, Pa., scored 1,089 point 
in 1925-26 (53 points a game). | 

Longest game: Wenona and Toluc 
High School of Illinois, 1930. Played 
10 overtime periods, Wenona wil 
ning, 28-23. 

Longest winning streak: 159 game 
in row. Passaic (N. J.) High School. 

Team record for season: Renal 
sance Big Five, world’s champion pM 
team. won 79, lost 0, in 1933. 

Most points in major college gait 
53 by George Mikan, De Paul, agains 
Rhode Island State, 1945. : 

Free Throws: 599 in row by Bunty 
Leavitt, Chicago. | 

Most pay: $20 per minute, paid ® 
Hank Greenberg by Brooklyn Jewel 
pro team, 1934. 
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JANUARY, 1946 


FOOTBALL 
RECORDER 


HAT is it?’’ Thousands 
of football fans who at- 
the state high 
school all-star football game at 
innesota’s Memorial Stadium 
early last fall asked that question. 
Upon entering the stadium, they 
were amazed to see a black metal 
cylinder, four feet long and about 
fve inches in diameter, hanging 
from a wire stretched ten feet above 
the ground along one entire sideline. 
“At the opening kick-off, the own- 
er and inventor of the device, Louis 
] Thayer, of Minneapolis, pushed the 
object, officially known as_ the 
Thayer Football Recorder, along the 
wire to the spot where the man 
returning the kick was downed. 
From that point on, Thayer fol- 
lowed the ball for the entire game. 
Sighting through a telescopic lens 
at the bottom of the instrument, 
Thayer was able to record the posi- 
tion of the ball at all times. When- 
ever a Close decision over a first 
down had to be made, he squinted 
through his lens, and was able to 
give an accurate reading as to 
whether or not the necessary yard- 
age had been gained. 
The chain-handlers, who ordi- 
narily rush onto the gridiron when- 
ever a first down is in doubt, spent 


gains 
-.. and here it is, the Thayer measuring 
sunny device: On top is the trolley wire on 
which the instrument is suspended; then 
the long four-windowed down 


owes arker, the measuring dial and the 


—— recorder itself (under dial at 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


MASTER COUPON 


Readers of Scholastic Coach may use this convenient form to obtain free 
literature and sample goods from Scholastic Coach advertisers. The offers 
listed are self-explanatory. For further details refer to the advertisement; 
the page number is given in parentheses next to each advertiser. After 
carefully checking items desired, mail this coupon directly to Scholastic 
Coach Advertising Department, 220 East 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


ALCOHOL EDUCATION 


Tuss Meclaughry’s 
Poster, “Condition Pays” 
How many 


AMERICAN HAIR & FELT (58) 


[-] Names of Concerns Who 
Can Supply You 


AMERICAN WIRE FORM (54) 


[-] Folder on Checking and 
Locker Baskets 


A. S. BARNES (47) 
Sports-Books Catalog 


BIKE WEB (21) 


[] Information on Tensor 
Elastic Bandages 


BROOKS SHOE (57) 
Information 


CHAMPION KNITWEAR (61) 
Catalog 


JOHN T. CORE (50) 


Information on Score 
Cards” 


CROUSE-HINDS (33) 


[] Bulletins on Standard 
Plans for Lighting Base- 
ball Football, Softball 
Fields 


C. R. DANIELS (29) 


[] Catalog on New Line of 
Football, Baseball, Soft- 
ball, Gym and Field 


Equipment 


DENVER CHEMICAL (53) 


[] Handbook, “Athletic 
Injuries” 


M. DUCOMMUN (57) 
[] Information on Stop 
Watches 


EAGLE REGALIA (54) 


Information on Sport 
Pins and Buttons, Medals, 


Flags, Banners 


GENERAL MILLS (41) | 
See ad for offer of book- 
let, “Want to Be a Bas- 
ketball Champion?” 


GRISWOLD & NISSEN (50) 
C) Beoklet, “Tips on Tram- 
polining” 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY (55) 
[] Famous Sluggers Year 
Book | 


[] Softball Rules Book 


HILLYARD SALES (35) 
[] Catalog on Floor Treat- 


_ment and Maintenance 
[] Basketball Chart and 
Scorebook 


BRADLEY M. LAYBURN (50) 


LEAVITT CORP. (49) 
[_] Information on Bleachers, 
Grandstands, Stadiums 


LINEN THREAD 
(Inside Front Cover) 


([] Cataleg on available nets 


MacGREGOR- 
GOLDSMITH (24-5) 


[] Sports Catalog 


MARBA SYSTEM (60) 

Information Athletic 
Equipment Reconditioning 

[] Free shipping containers 


 McARTHUR & SONS (61) 


HOOD RUBBER (39) 


Basketball Foul Shooting 
Chart — How Many? 


HORN MFG. (37) 


Information on Folding 
Bleachers and Partitions 


HUNTINGTON LABS. 
(Inside Back Cover) 


[] New Seal-O-San Basket- 
ball Coaches’ Digest 


JOHNSON & JOHNSON (27) 
[] Information on Athletic 
Supporters 


KAHNFAST ATHLETIC 
FABRICS (48) 


Addresses of Nearest 
Uniform Makers 


KING SPORTSWEAR (6) 
Information 


[] Postwar School Towel 
Plan 


FRED MEDART (19) 


[] Book, “Physical Training, 
Practical Suggestions for 
the Instructor” 

Booklet, “Physical 
Fitness Apparatus” 


Catalog on Telescopic 
Gym Seats, Steel Lockers 


[] Catalog on Basketball 
Backstops, Scoreboards 


Cc. V. MOSBY (60) 


Sports Booklist 


MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 
(58) 


[_] Information on Film, 
“Play Volleyball” 


MUTUAL LIFE (38) 
[] Aptitude Test 


(Numbers in parentheses denote page on which advertisement may be found) 


SEE PAGE 64 FOR OTHER LISTINGS AND FORM FOR SIGNATURE 
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